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LIFE ON AN ICE FLOE | - 


by IVAN PAPANIN us 


Director of the World Famous 
North Pole Wintering Expedition 








N May 21, 1937, after all necessary equipment had been deposited by air- 
planes, and aviation crews and assisting scientists had returned to the 
mainland, four men and a dog, alone on a Polar ice floe, began the most daring 
and productive Arctic expedition ever undertaken by man. Nearly a year was 
to pass, 274 days in all, before an icebreaker, smashing through pack ice, rescued 
them from the last fragment of the floe, when it was literally dissolving under 
them. They had been borne by ocean currents and freezing winds, on a zigzag 
course 1,324 miles from the Pole, experiencing the most extraordinary adven- 
tures and collecting the richest store of scientific data, ever assembled by man. 
The epical story is told here in the journals of Ivan Papanin, leader of the 


expedition. Absorbing reading, the book is at the same time a store of valuable 
and fascinating knowledge. , 


T HIS 300 page book, fully clothbound, in blue cloth stamped in silver, and con- 

taining 33 gravure illustrations from photographs and a full page map charting 
the course of the ice floe, and of the three icebreaker rescue ships that converged to 
take them off, was originally published at $2.50. Only a few hundred copies are now 
left. We are offering them at only $1.00, less than half the original price. But you 
must act now. Orders will be filled as they are received. 





FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION 
255 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check [] money order [] bill [] for one dollar for which 
please send me a copy of LIFE ON AN ICE FLOE by Ivan Papanin. 


Name ......... 
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Valuable for an 
understanding of 


the war— 


HIS war, like the war in 

Finland, is to a consider- 
able extent an Arctic War. 
Over large stretches of the 
Soviet battle fronts tempera- 
tures are as low and some- 
times fall even lower than 
temperatures at the Pole. 
And as the war develops, 
joining all the democracies 
in a common war effort, com- 
munication across the Polar 
regions, pioneered by the 
Soviet scientists, becomes of 
decisive importance. What 
Arctic conditions and com- 
munications are like, and the 
scientific facts on which 
Soviet operations are based 
are simply and vividly de- 
scribed in this book. To 
understand the new war 
developments this book is 
invaluable. 
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HELEN Ke ter, blind and deaf from the 
age of 19 months as a result of illness, has 
made her life one of matchless achieve- 
ment and service to humanity. Miss Kel- 
ler is a lecturer and author of many books. 


Coruiss Lamont is a philosopher, author 
and lecturer, and a leading authority on 
Soviet developments. He is Chairman of 
the American Council of Soviet Relations. 
His most recent book is “You Might Like 
Socialism.” He is on the staff of the New 
School for Social Research, where he gives 
a course on “Philosophy of Humanism.” 


Josep Epwarp Davies served as Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union from the end 
of 1936 to the middle of 1938. On leaving 
Moscow, he was appointed Ambassador 
to Belgium and was then called back to 
serve in the State Department as special 
assistant to the Secretary of State in 
charge of Emergency Problems and Poli- 
cies. Mr. Davies has won note in the 
field of law, has appeared as counsel in a 
number of famous cases and is the author 
of “Trust Laws and Unfair Competition” 
and other legal publications. 


Beatrice Wess is co-author with her 
husband Sidney Webb, of many notable 
books. They were founders of Fabian So- 
cialism, and have won worldwide fame for 
their scientifically carried out sociological 
studies. Applying their method to a study 
of the Soviet system they produced their 
authoritative and monumental two volume 
work, “Soviet Communism.” 


Rosert STepsins is an authority on 
films whose work has appeared in TAC 
and other publications. 


Anna Louise Stronc’s many books and 
articles on the USSR have contributed 
greatly to increasing the understanding of 
the Soviet Union. We are fortunate in 
having her agreement in this historic period 
to contribute a monthly article. 


Tue Captain, whose series of articles 
on the Red Army are of inestimable value 
at this period, is a retired cavalry officer 
of the former Russian Imperial Army, who 
has carried on close studies of military 
events and developments. 


Lr. ComMAnper Cuartes §. Sgety (U. 
S. Navy, Retired) is the author of the 
widely acclaimed book, “Russia and the 
Approach of Armageddon,” and Editor of 
the Navy News. 


Viapimir D. KazakevicH is an econo- 
mist and an authority on finance, and an 
editor of Science and Society. 


Janet Jostyn, a young American actress 
who spent several years acting in the 
Soviet Union, draws upon her own experi- 
ences in her article. 


Atvau Bessie’s short stories have ap- 
peared in Colliers, Esquire, Story, Scrib- 
mers and other leading magazines and in 
the O’Brien and O’Henry Memorial an- 
nual collections of best stories of the year. 
From his experiences in the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade fighting for democracy in 
Spain he wrote “Men in Battle.” His 
latest book, “Bread and a Stone,” is win- 
ning high critical acclaim. 
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author of “Jealous of Dead Leaves” and 
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New Year’s 
Greetings 


As this issue goes to press we 
are still in the holiday season. 
With affection and gratitude we 
think of you, the readers who 
have given the magazine such 
staunch support, seeing it through 
a most difficult year. 

1942 opens with our country, 
too, engulfed in the spreading 
world war. Yet the outlook for 
democracy has become brighter. 
National unity is being achieved; 
the last bars that have held the 
democracies apart are down 
and solidarity in the common 
fight against the Axis is being 
cemented. And the very core of 
Axis powers, the Nazi Wehr- 
macht, is being cracked by the 
Red Army. 

Yet the forces of disunity, the trai- 
tors to democracy have not given up 
their struggle. They are trying new 
tactics. They all seek to make use of 
the fears and prejudices built up by 
years of anti-Soviet propaganda. The 
disrupters of unity are hard at work. 
The New York Daily News went 
so far as to list America’s enemies 
in the following order—Hitler, 
Hirohito and Stalin—like other sin- 
ister forces that seek to sow suspicion 
against our heroic allies the Soviet 
people. 

But today, more than ever before, 
the American people are eager to 
know the truth about the Soviet 
Union. The open attacks and the sly 
insinuations of the enemies of de- 
mocracy can be smashed, and your 
magazine is ready to do its part in 
this great task of 1942. 

But it can do it only to the degree 
that you, the readers, make it possi- 
ble. As you responded in the year 
of invincible defense, 1941, so you 
must respond in 1942, the year that 
may bring victory. 


Send your contribution today! 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street 
New York, New York 


I enclose my contribution of $........... 
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Lieutenant |. Pirozhkov, commander of a heavy tank 
with which he destroyed an entire Nazi column. 
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We Have a War to Win 


HE winning of the war against the Axis powers is 
the one great task to which all Americans must whol- 
ly dedicate themselves. 

We the editors and staff of Sovier Russia Topay 
pledge ourselves to work to the uttermost limit of our 
ability for the victory of America and the great coalition 
of democratic powers now joined in a fight to the finish 
against the Nazi-Fascist states. 

We Americans have only just begun to taste the reali- 
ties of war. None of us have yet even begun to draw upon 
the resources that are within ourselves, within our great 
and beloved country, and above all, within the united 
strength of all of us together. For the very process of join- 
ing together the minds and the muscles and the hearts of 
all our people in a common effort toward a common goal 
with all the freedom-loving people of the world, will gen- 
erate new and undreamed-of powers. Our unity will give 
new hope and strength to the unwilling enslaved who sank 
into that condition only because Hitler was for a time 
successful with his strategy of dividing the lovers of free- 
dom one from another. ‘This he can never do again. 

Each of us must give what he can in this common strug- 
gle. We cannot all win immortal memory like Captain 
Colin Kelly or his counterpart, Soviet airman Tarasov 
who plunged his flaming plane into a column of fascist 
tanks, or the thousands of other heroes in Britain, China 
and the other allied democratic nations. Some of us will 
play our parts directly in the struggle, in the armed forces, 
in civilian defense, in production. Others will make our 
contribution in strengthening national morale and unity. 

We believe that our magazine has much to contribute 
to the morale and unity of our people. For confidence in 
victory, full confidence not only in ourselves but in our 
allies is needed. We believe that the more American peo- 
ple know of the victories of the Soviet armies and people 
over the Nazis, about their courageous sacrifices in a com- 
mon cause, the greater will be their own confidence in 
victory—weapons as vital to success as guns. 

President Roosevelt himself testified to the importance 
of the contribution we can make when, in speaking be- 
fore the industry-labor conference in Washington, he used 
an illustration of what is being done in the USSR to stress 
what must be done in our production program: 


I always like a little story that one of my people who came 
back from Russia told me the other day. When the Ger- 
mans were approaching not one city, but many cities where 
industrial plants were turning out fighting munitions, the 
Russians, realizing that they probably would lose the city 
or cities, began to move their factories. And how did they 
move them? They ran a freight train—backed it into the 


factory, and they loaded the tools into the freight cars. And 
with every tool—into the same freight car—went the man 
who was operating that tool. 


Their simple objective, when 
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they moved 600 or a thousand miles away was to re-estab- 
lish the factory. They would have the people, the workers 


with their tools. They did not have to put new people— 

untrained people—onto these tools. 

So we shall continue to publish and interpret all the 
news we can get of the Soviet armies and the Soviet peo- 
ple; news of their heroism and morale; of their industrial 
production, their collective farms, their culture, their 
daily lives. We shall bring our readers this news because 
of what it means to us as Americans, to all the democracies, 
to know and understand our allies. We shall write about 
American problems more than has been our policy in the 
past, because now the American and Soviet people are 
linked so closely in a common war strategy. 

Our policy of increasing understanding of the USSR 
among Americans is no longer enough. We must help 
to translate that understanding into united action in the 
world-wide battle for freedom. Our President has said that 
we are all in this war, all the way. This common responsi- 
bility we accept with all our hearts. Under his great lead- 
ership let us march forward, a united people, to victory. 


The Grand Strategy Takes Shape 


HE grand strategy of the democracies with which 

President Roosevelt proposed to match the grand 
strategy of the Nazi-Fascist powers, begins to take shape. © 
On two sides of the world two interlocking sections of the 
structure are developing. One section is being shaped by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill in 
Washington, in conference with 25 allied governments; 
the other by Joseph Stalin, Soviet Premier, and Anthony 
Eden, British Foreign Secretary, conferring in Moscow. 
President Roosevelt announced that as a result of the 
Washington meetings “the position of the United States 
and of all the nations aligned with us has strengthened 
immeasurably.” 

Subsidiary conferences of British, American and Chi- 
nese military leaders in Chungking, and British and Neth- 
erland staff talks in Singapore further illustrated the in- 
terlocking interests of all the allied nations. The Church- 
ill-Roosevelt conversations were announced by the White 
House as a preliminary step toward establishing full col- 
laboration among the United States, Great Britain, Cana- 
da and the other dominions, the Soviet Union, China, and 
all others engaged in the common struggle, with the ex- 
pectation of evolving an over-all unity in the conduct of 
the war. This intention was emphasized by the calling in 
of Soviet Ambassador Litvinov and the representatives of 
the other allied nations in the course of the conversations. 
Recognition of the anti-Hitler front as the main front to 
be considered in this over-all strategy has been repeatedly 
expressed by both Roosevelt and Churchill. 

Robert Post’s dispatch from London, announcing the 
presence of Anthony Eden and other British representa- 
tives in Moscow pointed out that this was planned before 
Japan attacked the United States. He continued: 


Nevertheless, it does not appear that Mr. Eden made any 
efforts to persuade Moscow to join the war against Japan. 
No matter how valuable such a move would be—and, pre- 
sumably, the Russian air force is the only air force in a 
position to strike home at Japan—it would not appear that 
either country was exercising anything like pressure or even 
persuasion on the Russians to join in the Far Eastern war 
theater. It appears that they think the Russians are doing 
all and more than their share in driving back the Germans 
on what may now be called the Eastern Front in Europe. 

(New York Times, December 29) 
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An AP dispatch of the same date disclosed that the four 
statesmen conferring in the Kremlin and at the White 
House kept in constant touch with each other, producing 
a great unity of policy on land, air and sea and distribution 
of war materials to the fighting fronts. The Soviet Am- 
bassador in Great Britain, Ivan Maisky, and His Majes- 
ty’s Ambassador in the USSR, Sir Stafford Cripps, and 
other British officials were present at the Moscow con- 
ference. The announcement of the British Foreign Office 
on the Soviet-British conference stated that full agree- 
ment had been reached and said in part: 


The conversations, which took place in a friendly atmos- 
phere, showed an identity of views of both parties on all 
questions relating to the conduct of the war, and especially 
with regard to the necessity for the utter defeat of Hit- 
lerite Germany and adoption of measures to render com- 
pletely impossible any repetition of German aggression in 
the future. 


An exchange of views on questions relating to the post- 
war organization of peace and security provided much im- 
portant and useful material which will facilitate future 
elaboration of concrete proposals on this subject. 

Both parties are convinced that the Moscow conversa- 
tions constitute a new important forward step toward closer 
collaboration between the USSR and Great Britain. 


One Fight Against One Enemy 


HE first Japanese bomb which fell on Pearl Harbor 

on Sunday, December 7, forged in fire and blood the 
missing link destined to make this World War geograph- 
ically complete. 

The roar of the guns at Mozhaisk echoes in Pearl 
Harbor and on the beaches of California; the rattle of 
the machine-guns in the Malayan jungle has its repercus- 
sions on the sands of Tripolitania; Luzon and the Crimea, 
more than the whole world’s radius apart, are tightly 
linked, if not by a land front, then by the fact that they 
face as foes two members of the same sinister combination. 

So we see that the double-event of December 11 was 
nothing but a restatement of facts: the United States had 
actually been at war with Germany and Italy long before 
Gog and Magog threw down their ill-matched pair of 
gauntlets to Uncle Sam. 

This is all one fight against one enemy, whose head 
and center is Hitler Germany, both because it is the strong- 
est power of the three main Axis partners, Germany, Japan 
and Italy, but also because the war will be won and lost 
on land and Germany has the strongest Axis land army. 

So it follows that the Red Army holds the key front, 
grapples with the key adversary and is delivering the key 
blow. It, furthermore, holds and ‘freezes’ about one- 
third of Japan’s Army and at least half of its Air Force 
along the great arc which holds Manchukuo in a pair of 
natural, made-to-order pincers. 

The Soviet Union is like a giant bar, six thousand miles 
wide holding the Nazis and the Black Dragons apart. 
Should the bar cave in—the world belongs to the “New 
Order.” But the bar does not cave in. On the contrary, 
it slowly expands at its western end. Thwarted by its 
resistance (in 1938, 1939, 1940 and 1941) the forces of 
evil and darkness begin to flow, or threaten to flow under 
the supports. 

It is now the job of the English-speaking world and of 
all the other Allied countries to stem and absorb the tide 
trying to flow under or around the great Soviet bar. 
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Hitler Still the Main Foe 


HE treacherous Japanese attack on the United States 

shattered the last illusion of isolationism. It brought 
overwhelming unity to the nation, at the same time that 
it made clear the unified world character of Axis aggres- 
sion. President Roosevelt at once exposed Hitler’s insti- 
gation of the Japanese attack. In his broadcast of De- 
cember 9 he stated the war aims of the United States: 


I repeat that the United States can accept no result save 
victory, final and complete. Not only must the shame of 
Japanese treachery be wiped out, but the sources of inter- 
national brutality, wherever they exist, must be absolutely 
and finally broken. 

Great Britain and the Soviet Union had earlier made a 
similar statement of war aims. The two governments un- 
dertook that during this war “they will neither negotiate 
nor conclude an armistice or treaty of peace except by 
mutual agreement.” Since our government entered the 
war the Soviet Union has declared categorically, in answer 
to the latest Nazi peace feelers, that it will not make peace 
with Nazi Germany except in agreement with the United 
States and Great Britain. China has also aligned herself 
with this policy. 

The American people have already achieved national 
unity upon these war aims. The New York Herald Trib- 
une, recognizing the front against Hitler as still the main 
theater in the world struggle, said editorially: 


The one place, as conditions now stand, at which the whole 
world war might be won, is European Russia. The British 
might take North Africa, we might knock Japan out of the 
conflict, but mighty as these contributions would be to vic- 
tory, they would not be decisive. If, however, the Russians 
could destroy Hitler’s offensive power all the rest would 
follow; just as, if Hitler can successfully fend off Russian 
counter attacks and free himself for great blows elsewhere, 
all the rest might yet be lost. The Russian front is still 
overwhelmingly the major front. (December 17) 

Even the New York Times after trying desperately for 
several days to undermine confidence in our great ally by 
a series of articles and editorials full of inuendoes about 
undercover deals between Hitler and the Soviet Union, 
fantastic theories about “Oriental unity,” accusations 
against the USSR for standing on the side-lines, and shrill 
demands for an immediate declaration of war on Japan 
by the USSR, finally broke down and admitted: 


Though there are some nations which are at war with 
Germany but not with Japan, and other nations which 
are at war with Japan but not with Germany, this is an in- 


divisible struggle. It cannot be fought successfully in seg- 
ments. (December 18) 


This idea, however, was again contradicted in a later 
editorial promulgating a doctrine of Anglo-Saxon separat- 
ism by suggesting that it would be sufficient to win the 
war if the English speaking people acted together. 

The latest Gallup poll shows the American people over- 
whelmingly convinced that Germany remains the greatest 
threat to America’s future, 

The major world strategy of democracy and fascism is 
now clear. Our strategy calls for unity of the anti-fascist 
nations in the task of wiping out Axis power, whose head 
and center is German Nazism. Hitler’s strategy, on the 


_ contrary, drives toward separating the Allies from each 


other. By pushing Japan into the war he hoped to divert 
our attention to the Pacific, to remove our fleet from the 
Atlantic and stop our lend lease aid to the Soviet Union 
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and Britain. This he cannot be permitted to accomplish. 

The special role of the United States in the war now 
emerges at least in fundamental outline. The leadership 
in resistance to Japanese aggression in the Pacific area is 
vested in us. ‘The earliest possible opening of a second 
land front in Europe, together with England, is our re- 
sponsibility. At the same time, we must remain the arsenal 
of democracy not only maintaining but also increasing our 
lend-lease aid to our allies and particularly to the Soviet 
Union. The President was quick to commit our country 
to the continuance and expansion of that program, while 
Mr. Churchill also indicated that there would be no dim- 
inution of aid to the Soviet Union. The continuance of 
lend-lease aid to the USSR is a vital element in the grand 
strategy of the indivisible war. It is an essential precon- 
dition for any consideration of a Far Eastern front on 
the part of the USSR. 

It is no service to make the question of a Far Eastern 
front an issue for journalistic debate. We are content, 
with the overwhelming majority of all the allied peoples 
to leave it in the care of those to whom they have entrusted 
the bringing about of final victory. 

Hatred and suspicion of the Soviet Union have turned 
out to be terribly costly to the democracies. Now they 
are immediate dangers to our security. The American 
people should be aware of all those who still foster such 
hatred and still circulate such suspicions. Yesterday’s ap- 
peaser may be today’s saboteur of victory. 


Litvinov in Washington 


MASTER stroke of history has brought Maxim 
Litvinov to Washington at this precise moment. He 
flew the Pacific just one jump ahead of the Japanese bomb- 
ers whose deadly load proved to be the agent that finally 
solidified the coalition of the democratic nations on which 
man’s fate depends. Litvinov arrived in Washington in 
time to take part in forming an alliance of the world’s 
democratic forces to win back the peace he sought so long 
and valiantly to gain by such alliance. It is supremely 
right that the man who negotiated with President Roose- 
velt the agreement that established diplomatic relations 
between the two countries should now be here to consum- 
mate those relations within the pattern of the world demo- 
cratic alliance. Maxim Litvinov’s utterances in the brief 
time he has already been in this country indicate how great 
a contribution he will make to the fulfillment of this task. 
In presenting his credentials to President Roosevelt on 
December 8, Ambassador Litvinov said: 


The successful outcome of this struggle in the shortest 
possible time will to a great extent depend on the coordina- 
tion of the activities of its more energetic and powerful par- 
ticipants, on the timely and rational use of their resources, 
and last but not least on the maintenance among themselves 
of the utmost mutual understanding and confidence, which 
will be necessary not merely during the struggle itself, but 
during the subsequent period. 

In this President Roosevelt concurred. Referring to 
the Japanese attack which coincided with his arrival, Mr. 
Litvinov compared this with the Nazi attack on the Soviet 
Union, declaring it was “brought about by the same forces 
and the same ideology.” 

At his first conference with the press, on December 13, 
newspapermen were deeply impressed with Mr. Litvinov’s 
forthright statement regarding his country’s policies. De- 
scribing the resistance of the Soviet armies to the Nazi 
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Maxim Litvi- 
nov at the 
Soviet Em- 
bassy_ in 
Washington 
during _ his 
first press 
interview 


invaders, he said that the USSR would naturally have 
welcomed the creation of a second front in Europe, but 
had never demanded of their ally, England, that such a 
front be created, taking into consideration her assurances 
as to the impossibility of invasion of the continent at that 
time. Naming Hitler the chief culprit in all the present 
wars, Mr. Litvinov effectively disposed of rumors that Hit- 
ler had decided to call a halt to major activities in the 
East. He said in part: 


During the last few days the battlefront has become con- 
siderably more extensive, spreading to all continents. It 
must now be plain even to those who are, politically speak- 
ing, babes or blind, that all that is now going on is the result 
of a vast conspiracy by a handful of international gangsters 
calling themselves Axis powers to plunder all countries, en- 
slaving their peoples. The outlines of this plot were roughed 
out with the creation of the so-called Anti-Comitern Pact. 

Against this little handful of plotters, who have made of 

_their peoples slaves and mere instruments of their will, is 
arrayed the whole of the rest of the world. We now have, 
in various parts of the world, separate sectors of one great 
battlefield. 

In this struggle against the international gangsters the 
heavy end has fallen to the Soviet Union, Great Britain and 
the United States. We are proud and happy to count our- 
selves the allies of your great country. I am quite sure that 
complete understanding exists or will be arrived at among 
those three allies as to which of them should concentrate 
its greatest efforts and energy on which sector, and that they 
will be ruled in this by the interests of the common cause. We 
are all in the same boat now, and will either perish together 
or together triumph over the greatest evil of our times, over 
the spirit of aggression, of international infamy and barbar- 
ity. And triumph we will! 


Soviet Culture, Source of Strength 


N the 16th of November, the day that the third Nazi 
offensive against Moscow was launched, the Library 
of Foreign Literature in Moscow announced the opening 
of an historical exhibit of American literature. Through 
the days of the triumphant Soviet counter-offensive the 
exhibit was still on. In all those tense weeks, through the 
barricaded and blacked out streets, workers and students, 
Red Army men and Red Cross nurses on leave, made their 
way there because culture is life to the Soviet people. 
Had the fascists known of this exhibit arranged in the 
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very heat of their siege of Moscow, it would have in- 
creased the amazement expressed in their correspondence 
from the front. Over and over again their correspondents 
remarked on the fact that Red Army men had the desire 
and made the time to read books, including difficult tech- 
nical works, in the very front line positions! 

Every resource of culture is drawn upon by the Soviet 
people, now in war as in peace. The theater flourishes in 
the cities and at the front too, where brigades of Soviet 
actors, organized by the Red Army Theater, have given 
more than 4,006 performances for Red Army men whose 
every unit can also get up a good performance on its own. 

The Nazis worked on the principle that by brutalizing 
their men they would create a sort of human beast, spe- 
cialized for killing and stripped of all the humane in- 
stincts, that temper fighting ferocity. The beasts acted 
true to this “nature” instilled in them. Murder, plunder, 
arson and rape marked their path across Europe, until they 
met the Red Army. That Army, made up of cultured 


To the Soviet Women 


Reply to the American Council On Soviet Relations asking 

for Miss Keller’s response to the Appeal of the Women’s 

Anti-Nazi Conference in Moscow, to the women of the 
world. 


HIS is the first moment I have had—and even now 

there is no freedom of mind for me from urgent tasks 
——to reply to your letter of September the 13th which 
stirred me as only the cry of maternal instincts can. During 
many weeks I have been lecturing on behalf of the blind, 
traveling hard and fast, and under such circumstances I 
have found correspondence a sheer impossibility. 

Now, however, my hand can respond as my heart already 
has with passionate warmth to the call of Russia’s women 
for cooperation in the most magnificent struggle of the 
ages to liberate the human race. In fact, since the Revo- 
lution of 1917, I have vibrated to the Russian people’s 
heroism. My affection for them grew even warmer when 
at the very first they recognized woman's equal rights as 
a creator and preserver of mankind. My confidence has 
never wavered as they have moved through tropical storms 
of cleansing and droughts of error, lifting themselves 
above peasant illiteracy, creating and maintaining industry, 
releasing their youth to higher achievement and exslting 
learning to its true mission—enabling their students to 
develop powers undreamed of before. 

Now, girded for the life-and-death grapple between 
tyranny’s reviving might and liberty for the peoples, they 
are justifying the faith of clear-sighted minds and free 
spirits. The last and the most cruelly tested, they have 
shown themselves infused to the core with ideals of justice 
and opportunity. Their challenge as upholders of human 
personality and dignity against encroaching vassalage is 
God’s voice of thunder speaking to the democracies. For 
the War has flung upon the Russians as a trust the decent 
instincts of the race and a philosophy which recognizes 
the meaning of man’s spiritual nature, of his emotions and 
his intellect. Wise in material things, they are yet sacri- 
ficing their own progress so that this trust of earth’s future 
may not be violated. 

These are asbestos facts which no dragon-fires of propa- 





people, proved itself capable of an endurance and fortitude 
through adversity unexampled in history; and a resource- 
fulness that is showing fruits in the victories that astonish 
the world. Perhaps now the Nazis understand what mys- 
tified them before, that the Soviet devotion to culture had 
its great part in the heroic resistance of the Soviet people, 
was another of the mysterious sources of Soviet 
strength. 

And the beasts that desecrated the houses of Chaikovsky 
and Tolstoy preserved by the Soviet people as national 
monuments, who burnt priceless manuscripts and memen- 
tos, who desecrated the graves of Shevchenko and other 
great figures of the Soviet cultural heritage, aroused a 
wrath in the Soviet people incomprehensible to the Nazi 
vandals. The Soviet people will exact a bitter vengeance 
for these desecrations. And as the vengeance overtakes 
them the world will know at last what the Defense of 
Culture means, that challenge that Nazis sneered at and 
reviled for the nine years of their jungle strutting. 


By HELEN KELLER 


ganda can scorch away. It is not a misfortune that civili- 
zations die any more than that summer and winter alter- 
nate. The dreadfulness comes when stale institutions and 
obstinate national egotism obstruct light and progress. 

The renewal of official amity between the United States 
and Soviet Russia is a cause for thankfulness. Of course it 
is only a seal to us who have read the throbbing sympathy 
between groups in the two countries that understood each 
other’s ideals and experiments to create a genuine democ- 
racy, but is an undeniable proof that ignorance and preju- 
dice cannot separate forever peoples into whom freedom 
has breathed a soul. 

Upon the collaboration of all of us with Russia depends 
the continuance of everything wrested from brute force— 
the Swiss democracy, the safeguards of the Magna Charta 
in Britain, the Bill of Rights and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the United States and unionism. It seems to 
me there is no memory that can burn into America’s con- 
science like its first thirteen colonies contending almost 
single-handed against Old War despotism. Its vast re- 
sources are also a trust for the peoples, and only by throw- 
ing them into the common effort for their deliverance, can 
it prove equal to its historic responsibility towards human 
rights. 

In spirit and in purpose I join you—Russia’s women 
and little ones hardly able to say “Liberty!” who are 
quenching in your life-blood the crime without a name 
perpetrated against all lands by the profaners of truth and 
integrity. Always in my dreams I see rent asunder the 
iron portals of oppression and hear the fall of the last 
stronghold that halts man’s march to a nobler destiny. 
When once you pass that milestone, you will, I am confi- 
dent, go forth to enlighten and to bless. You will search 
not things that you may own them, but your true selves, 
your own way of thinking and serving for the reshaped 
lives of your fellow-creatures. 

I am on the way with you, and therefore I love you. 


Fraternally yours, 


(signed) HELEN KELLER 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 












A statement by 
CORLISS LAMONT 


Chairman of the American Council on Soviet Relations 


NX TOW that our country has declared war upon Japan, 
i Italy, and Germany, all Americans are quickly com- 
ing to understand the main issues. Isolationism was killed 
when the first Japanese bomb fell upon Pearl Harbor. The 
prospect of an isolated war with Japan was removed when 
Italy and Germany declared war upon the United States. 

This is a world war in which our country stands with 
Britain, with China, with the Soviet Union and other 
countries against the Axis. This is a global war in which 
each country has its particular responsibility for the common 
cause. For the common cause of freedom and human de- 
cency Americans are fighting and dying in the Pacific, Eng- 
glishmen are fighting and dying in the Atlantic and on the 
deserts of North Africa, and Russians are fighting and dying 
before Moscow, Leningrad and Rostov. 

Naturally, the center of our American interest and action 
is now in the Pacific. What is happening in the Philippines 
is of more immediate human concern to Americans than 
what is happening in the Soviet Union; yet, every patriotic 
and intelligent American will recognize that the magnificent 
victories that the Red Army has been winning are of far 
more importance in the total picture than the initial re- 
verses that we have suffered in the Pacific. Only the linger- 
ing spirit of isolationism would desire our country to treat 
the war as a Pacific war. It is a world war in which each 
freedom-loving country has its particular responsibility 
towards our common cause—the defeat of the Axis. 

The statement by President Roosevelt that aid to Russia 
and to England would continue one hundred per cent, the 
statement of Mr. Hull that “we for our part have no doubt 
that the government and the people of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will do their full part in standing side 
by side with all liberty-loving people against the common 
menace,” the exchange of notes between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Litvinov, show unmistakably that these great states- 
men are well aware of the joint determination of our coun- 
try and of the Soviet Union to break the Axis, and to exert 
their particular force at those points where each can con- 
tribute most to the collective effort. 

If strategic considerations should dictate the continued 
employment of the full strength of the Soviet Union against 
Hitler, then our fellow-Americans, like our President and 
Secretary of State, should calmly accept the situation; if 
conditions should compel the Soviet Union to sustain alone 
for a little longer the full impact of our joint enemy 
Hitler, then Soviet Russia will do so “without reproaches 
and without regret.” 

It is exceedingly important to stress the fact that our 
common task may require division of responsibility, because 
German and Japanese propaganda is already assiduously 
at work to set the particular interests of America and of 
Soviet Russia against their common interest. The Nazi 
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peace-feelers, which Soviet Russia indignantly rejected, 
were intended to divide Soviet Russia from us; the cry for 
an immediate declaration of war against Japan by Soviet 
Russia is being used to separate us from Soviet Russia. As 
Hitler divided England from France by insinuation, so now 
he and his Japanese mimics are seeking to divide the United 
States and Soviet Russia by encouraging demands which 
might be harmful to the common cause. It is, therefore, of 
immense importance for national unity that Americans 
should understand Soviet Russia’s role in this war against 
the Axis, and the contribution it has made and is making 
and will continue to make for the defeat of the Axis and 
for the securing of human freedom. Prejudice and ignor- 
ance in American-Soviet relations are infinitely dangerous 
to American security. It is the task of the American 
Council on Soviet Relations to help remove this danger. 

Organizationally, the Council depends upon the quick 
and intelligent response of its membership to swiftly chang- 
ing events. In each area we must be on our guard against 
attempts which will be made to weaken our national unity 
and to divide us from our Allies, by hysterical demands for 
action or by the exciting of suspicion against the Soviet 
Union. In whatever form these attempts may be made it is 
the Council’s business locally and nationally to expose them 
and answer them. 

Of one thing we can be confident. The Soviet Union is 
no less determined than the United States to smash the Axis. 
The Soviet Union is no less staunchly fighting the good 
fight than are Britain and our own country. The mag- 
nificent record of the Red Army in the past six months is 
a refutation of all suspicion about the sincerity of Russian 
commitments against Fascism and is an assurance that our 
own efforts will win with them and with other freedom- 
loving peoples the final fruit of victory. 

I had written thus far when Mr. Litvinov’s public state- 
ment of December 13th appeared in the newspapers. Mr. 
Litvinov correctly pointed out that we have in various 
parts of the world separate sectors of one great battlefield, 
and that the heavy end of the struggle has fallen to the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain and the United States. Mr. 
Litvinov struck a responsive chord when he said, ‘““We are 
proud and happy to count ourselves the allies of your great 
country. I am quite sure that complete understanding exists 
or will be arrived at among these three allies as to which 
of them should concentrate its greatest efforts and energy 
on which sector, and that they will be ruled in this by the 
interest of the common cause.” And finally we can heartily 
join with Ambassador Litvinov in his triumphant assertion 
that the democratic nations together will be victorious over 
the greatest evil of our times. 








































From Ambassador Davies’ Papers 






Official reports and private papers of our former Ambassador to the 


USSR throw important new light on recent Soviet history and policies 


The following excerpts are taken from 
the confidential dispatches and other pa- 
pers of Joseph E. Davies, the publica- 
tion of which, by special permission of 
the government, was a precedent-break- 
ing procedure, emphasizing their impor- 
tance. They are taken from Ambassa- 
dor Davies’ book, just published (Mis- 
sion to Moscow, by Joseph E. Davies, 
Illustrated, 662 pages, Simon && Schus- 
ter, New York, $3.00) and are reprinted 
here with the kind permission of the pub- 
lishers. 


ON AMERICAN-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 


(From a Confidential dispatch to the 
Secretary of State) 
Moscow, April 1, 1938 


Despite some irritations, that must 
needs arise, in my opinion it can neverthe- 
less be safely asserted that the mission of 
the government of the United States here 
has received more consideration and favor 
from this government during the past year 
than has any other foreign state. I have 
it on the word of Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs, Litvinov himself, that the 
“Soviet Union would do more for the 
United States than any other nation.” 
This is probably due to the fact that the 
officials here, who are a very able and 
strong group of men, and also the peo- 
ple generally, regard the United States 
with friendly favor. They feel that we 
are disinterested, friendly, have no axes 
of our own to grind with their immedi- 
ate enemies at their possible expense. The 
leaders, too, have great admiration for 
President Roosevelt and what they con- 
sider “his very wonderful achievements.” 


(From a confidential dispatch to the Sec- 

retary of State entitled “Brief on the 

Facts—A Survey of the USSR”). 
Moscow, June 6, 1938 


The traditional relationship between 
the United States and the Russian people 
has been one of friendship and good will. 
Catherine the Great refused the importu- 
nities of George III to loan or hire her 
troops for use against the American 
colonies. Past historical events and other 
considerations account for the fact that 
there is undoubtedly great friendliness, on 
the part of the Russian people toward 
the United States. . . 

Considered objectively, and without re- 
gard to ideological conflicts, there are 
certain facts which vitally affect the Uni- 
ted States. 

There are no conflicts of physical in- 
terests between the United States and the 
USSR. There is nothing that either has 
which is desired by or could be taken 
by the other. 

The resources of Russia, strategic and 
necessary in time of war, complement 
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Ambassador and Mrs. Davies, from a photo- 
graph taken as they left Moscow. 


and supply the lack of those existing in 
the United States. 

The territory of the USSR is contigu- 
ous to and lies to the west and north of 
Manchukuo and north and east and west 
of Japan. As stated heretofore, the 
USSR supports in this region a complete 
and self-sufficient army, variously esti- 
mated at from 350,000 to 450,000 men. 
This armed force is equipped with mod- 
ern armament, and it is alleged that it 
has sufficient supplies, independent of 
western Russia, for a two-year aggress- 
ive campaign. It is reported to be the 
fixed policy of this government constantly 
to maintain in this region two Soviet sol- 
diers for every one Japanese soldier in 
Manchukuo. 

The Soviet Union is making great 
efforts to build up its navy. It is now 
claimed that they have 40 submarines in 
Pacific waters. 

Vladivostok and the Eastern Provinces 
are the bases for a large number of Rus- 
sian bombing planes and pursuit planes 
(probably 1,500), all within cruising ra- 
dius of Japanese cities that are largely 
built of wood... . 

A common ground between the United 
States and the USSR and one that will 
obtain for a long period of time, in my 
opinion, lies in the fact that both are sin- 
cere advocates of world peace. .. . 

. . . There is no doubt of the sincerity 
and the friendliness of the USSR toward 
the government of the United States, in 
marked contrast and to a greater degree 
than to any other nation. It has been 
my experience here that where matters 
are projected as between the two coun- 
tries in a spirit of tolerance, understand- 
ing, and friendliness, there has been a 
prompt and generous response on the part 
of this government to try to accommodate 
itself to a reasonable agreement. 





ON SOVIET FOREIGN 
POLICY 


(From a confidential dispatch to the 
Secretary of State reporting a conference 
with Commissar Litvinov, with reference 
to the Brussels Conference.) 


Moscow, November 11, 1937 


.. . He (Litvinov) was extremely en- 
thusiastic regarding the President’s Chi- 
cago speech,* but expressed doubt as to 
whether the United States would be able 
to bring about any practical or realistic 
justice to China at the conference. He 
then went on to add that the British and 
French at Geneva “had hidden behind 
the United States” inasmuch as they held 
that at present they could do nothing 
unless they had the assurance of the act- 
ive participation of the United States, 
and that he suspected that in their repre- 
sentations to the United States they were 
hiding behind an alleged insecurity as to 
what the attitude of the Soviet Union 
would be. He said that the Soviet Union 
was already prepared to take a strong 
stand if it were in cooperation with 
France, England, and the United States; 
and that the Soviet Union was really seri- 
ously interested in the cessation of hostili- 
ties and in the immediate establishment 
of collective security and peace. He ex- 
pressed the hope to establish close con- 
tact with the American delegation upon 
his arrival in Brussels. 


(From a confidential dispatch to the Sec- 
retary of State) 
Moscow, March 26, 1938 


The audacity and completeness with 
which Hitler invaded Austria shocked and 
generally benumbed diplomatic opinion 
here. The Soviet government, through 
Commissar Litvinov, promptly came to 
the support of France in giving out an 
announcement through the press that if 
the Austrian incidents were followed by 
German aggression against Czechoslova- 
kia, the Soviet Union would go to Czecho- 
slovakia’s aid and that a “way would be 
found.” The implication generally ac- 
cepted here was that the USSR was 
serving notice on Poland in particular, 
and possibly on Rumania as well, that if 
necessary the Soviets would violate ter- 
ritorial boundaries to go to the aid of 
Czechoslovakia. 


(From a letter to Sumner Welles) 
Moscow, March 26, 1938 


From the viewpoint of the struggle 
for the survival of democracy, which is 
going on in the world today, and in view 
of the fact that England and France are 
being imminently threatened by complete 
domination of Fascism in Europe, it is 





_*" The famous speech of October 5 on “‘quaran- 
tining of the aggressors.” 
























































rather difficult to understand why the 
strength that is here available should 
not be fostered and used, at least to the 
extent that it is in accord with the main- 
tenance of international morals and jus- 
tice in world affairs. The man power 
here is tremendous. The resources here, 
not only actually, but potentially, are such 
that inevitably these people here will be 
of enormous and growing influence on 
conditions of life both in Europe‘ and 
throughout the world. 


(From a confidential dispatch to the Sec- 
retary of State) 
Moscow, April 1, 1938 


As I have cabled you, Litvinov’s posi- 
tion and the attitude of this country defin- 
itely is that a Fascist peace is being 
imposed on Europe; that ultimately Eu- 
rope will be completely Fascist with the 
exception of England and the Soviet 
Union; that finally Italy will desert Ger- 
many, as she did during the Great War; 
that Soviet Russia must count on no out- 
side aid and in fact must be and is com- 
pletely self-contained and independent; 
that France cannot be depended upon; 
that there is no hope for the mainte- 
nance of law and order based on public 
morality between nations until the “re- 
actionary elements” in England in power 
are overthrown; that they see no imme- 
diate prospect of this; that your great 
pronouncement before the National Press 
Club was a great help, but that without 
practical implementation it would, “un- 
fortunately, not be effective against the 
ruthless forces of Fascism.” 


(From a letter to Stephen T. Early) 
Moscow, April 4, 1938 


The United States, Canada, =-nd the 
British colonies would seem to be about 
the last safe repository for democratic 
ideals. Russia might be a helpful bulwark 
for the protection of international peace, 
if it were utilized. The European democ- 
racies, however, seem deliberately to play 
into the hands of the Fascists in the effort 
to isolate completely the great power 
that is here from the rest of the world 
and particularly from France and Eng- 
land. It is a pity, but it is true. 

The Fascists abroad circulate the story 
that the Stalin regime is breaking up. 
No diplomat here believes the army is 


not loyal to the Kremlin, or that their 
industrial organization is breaking up. 
As a matter of fact, those who are here 
on the ground and who are best informed, 
including even the representatives of 
hostile states, have all stated to me that 
barring an accident, or assassination, or a 
coup d etat, this regime is well entrenched 
in power, has a successful army, has made 
remarkable strides industrially, and 
would give a very good account of itself 
in any world armed conflict. 


(From a letter to Senator Tydings) 
Moscow, April 14, 1938 


This isolation of Russia is probably 
more serious to the democracies of Eu- 
rope than it is to the Soviet Union. The 
officials purport to be indifferent to this 
development, except as they regret it on 
account of collective security and its 
effect on world peace. They are, with- 
out doubt, supremely self-confident in 
their capacity to defend themselves. 

As things are going in this cockeyed 
world, I am not sure but what the de- 
mocracies of the world might not be 
damn glad some day to have the friend- 
ship and the power and devotion to peace 
which this government could supply in 
case of another world crisis. . . . 


(From a confidential dispatch to the Sec- 
retary of State) 
Moscow, June 9, 1938 


When I was in Premier Molotov’s 
apartment in the Kremlin, and within a 
very few moments after I had been seated, 
Mr. Stalin entered the room alone, came 
forward, greeted me very cordially, and 
he, Molotov and myself engaged in dis- 
cussions for two hours and fifteen min- 
is <:s 

After the usual preliminary amenities 
incident to the occasion of my call on the 
Premier by reason of my departure and 
transfer to Belgium, we entered upon a 
friendly and interesting talk. Stalin was 
particularly interested in President 
Roosevelt and asked many questions 
about him. He also referred in terms of 
much admiration to your Washington 
speech... 

. . .l then asked him what were his 
views on the European situation. He re- 
plied that the outlook for European peace 
was very bad, and the summer might 


. .. it was one of the most beautiful and extraordinary exhibitions | have ever seen. Of 


course the day was beautiful; and the wonderfully fine-looking youth and perfect physiques and 
healthful appearance all contributed to making the whole spectacle most unusual." 


(Page 175 of Ambassador Davies’ book describing the Youth Sports Day Parade.) 


induce serious trouble. He then went on 
to say that che reactionary elements in 
England, represented by the Chamberlain 
government, were determined upon a pol- 
icy of making Germany strong, and thus 
place France in a position of continually 
increasing dependence upon England; 
also with the purpose of ultimately mak- 
ing Germany strong as against Russia. 
He stated that in his opinion Chamberlain 
did not represent the English people and 
that he would probably fail because the 
Fascist dictators would drive too hard 
a bargain. He said that the Soviet 
Union had every confidence that it could 
defend itself. . . . 


ON THE NAZI-SOVIET 
PACT 


(From a letter to Sumner Welles) 
New York, August 22, 1939 


As my previous reports, both written 
and oral, to you and to the Department 
would indicate, the development of this 
non-aggression pact between Russia and 
Germany to me was not unexpected. My 
reports from Moscow have pointed out 
for two years last past that it was per- 
fectly clear that if Europe were to have 
“peace,” it would have to be a “Fascist 
peace,” imposed by the dictators, unless 
England and France created a counter- 
vailing east and west axis, by the inclu- 
sion of the Soviets, and established a 
“balance of power” which would keep 
peace through an_ equilibrium of 
forces. ... 

During the Litvinov tenure in the For- 
eign Office, there was to be sure a very 
strong moral impulse of hostility toward 
Germany and the aggressor powers be- 
ginning with the succession of Hitler to 
power. During that period the Soviet 
regime, in my opinion, diligently and vig- 
orously tried to maintain a vigorous com- 
mon front against the aggressors and 
were sincere advocates of the “indivisi- 
bility of peace.” 

Litvinov’s able battle for peace and 
democratic ideas at the League of Na- 
tions and the vigorous attitude of the 
Soviet government in being prepared to 
fight for Czechoslovakia were indications 
of real sincerity of purpose and a marked 
degree of high-mindedness. 

Beginning with Munich, and even be- 
fore, however, there has been an accu- 
mulation of events which gradually broke 
down this attitude on the part of the 
Soviet government. . . . 

Out of “appeasement” there grew still 
greater distrust, so far as the Soviet gov- 
ernment was concerned, in either the ca- 
pacity, the intention, or even the “pledged 
word” of the Chamberlain government 
or the Daladier government. 

The Soviet proposals for a “realistic 
alliance” to stop Hitler were rejected by 
the Chamberlain government, out of con- 
sideration for the feelings of the Poles 
and the Baltic states. 

During the Soviet-British-French ne- 
gotiations, including the sessions of the 
Strang mission and Military Missions to 
Moscow, this distrust was intensified by 
the fact that these authorities were not 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Mrs. Beatrice Webb has been good 
enough to send us a copy of a new 
English edition of “Soviet Commu- 
nism: A New Civilization,” published 
in October 1941. This edition contains 
a new 38-page introduction written 
since the Nazi invasion of the USSR 
from which, with Mrs. Webb's per- 
mission and that of her American pub- 
lisher, Charles Scribners’ Sons, we pub- 
lish excerpts below. 

Mrs. Webb's declared aim in this 
new introduction is to make clear (1) 
that there is no comparison between the 
status and activities of Stalin on the 
one hand and Hitler and Mussolini on 
the other, and that Stalin is not a dicta- 
tor in any accurate meaning of the term. 
(2) That the Soviet Union, far from 
having any similarity of structure to 
Germany or Italy, is a political democ- 
racy similar in essence if not in forms, 
to the political democracies of the USA 
and Great Britain. 

Space does not permit setting forth 
here in full the scholarly argument and 
documentation with which Mrs. IV ebb 
supports these statements. 

We believe, however, that these ex- 
cerpts will perform a valuable service 
in helping to clear up some of the mis- 
conceptions still existing in this country 
regarding the great nation with which 
we as well as England and the other 
freedom-loving peoples of the world are 
now joined in a common cause. 

‘THE Eprror. 


HY have | exhausted the dwin- 

dling strength of an Over-Eighty 
in arguing that Stalin is not a dictator, 
whose word is law, like Hitler is, and 
Mussolini tried to be; that the USSR 
is not only a fully fledged political dem- 
ocracy, but also an industrial democ- 
racy, with a powerful trade union 
and consumers’ cooperative movement, 
with a newly invented type of associa- 
tions of owner-producers in the collec- 
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Scene at polling booths during a Soviet election. 


The USSR Is A Political Democracy 


tive farms and industrial cooperatives, 
all alike under the control of the central 
and local government of a representa- 
tive democracy, without distinction of 
sex, class or race? And finally, that 
through planned production for com- 
munity consumption, and the elimina- 
tion of the profit-making motive, the 
Soviet Union has, in the short space 
of twenty years, increased the oppor- 
tunity for life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness for the vast majority of 
its near two hundred million inhabi- 
tants, scattered over one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface ? 

I started this task with the approval 
and help of my life partner (also an 
Over-Eighty) because we thought it 
desirable that all those who are sincere 
in their avowed intention of creating a 
new social order within their own coun- 
try, designed to eliminate the poverty 
in the midst of plenty, characteristic of 
the wealthiest and most powerful of 
the capitalist democracies—the United 
Kingdom and the United States of 
America—should study the internal or- 
ganization of the USSR so as to avoid 
its mistakes and learn from its success- 
ful experiments. Owing to Great Brit- 
ain’s unified and stabilized population 
and unwritten constitution which per- 
mits every possible alteration, the es- 
tablishment of this new social order 
need not involve a violent upheaval 
avainst a despotic and corrupt govern- 
ment as it did in Tsarist Russia. Thus 
the British people will be able to avoid 
the crudities and cruelties inherent in 
a sudden and violent revolution, ren- 
dered more ruthless by the intervention 
of foreign powers in favor of the old 
‘Tsarist regime. 

On the other hand, in order to 
carry out this social reconstruc- 
tion, without undue delay, it will be 
desirable to study the bolder experi- 
ments practicable in the USSR owing 
to the fact that the revolutionary gov- 
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ernment swept away the remnants of 
the old social order and therefore had 
a clear field for experiments, deliberate- 
ly devised, to carry out their new living 
philosophy of scientific humanism. We 
may discover that many of the newly 
formed institutions are not contrary to 
the living philosophy of the Christian 
religion which the political leaders of 
the capitalist democracies assure us is 
the foundation stone of our own civili- 
zation, but are actually more in accord- 
ance with the precept of “love thy 
neighbor as thyself” than the root im- 
pulse of profit-making enterprise, ‘each 
man for himself and devil take the 
hindmost.” 

But this powerful establishment of 
an equitable, humane social order has 
ceased to be the main purpose of this 
essay. ‘The vital issues confronting the 
British people are first to win the war 
and then to win a permanent peace. 
It is obvious that the heroic resistance. 
over a battle-front of 1500 miles, put up 
by the Red Army and air force, is help- 
ing us to win the war in a shorter time 
than was practicable before Great Brit- 
ain’s all-out alliance with the USSR. 
What seems crystal clear, even if we 
beat Germany to her knees and occupy 
her territory, and emancipate the con- 
quered peoples, is that we shall not se- 
cure a permanent peace without the 
whole-hearted consent of the USSR. In 
order to obtain this cooperation in set- 
ting up a new League of Nations for 
the prevention of aggression, we must 
treat the government and people of 
Soviet Russia as equals, without any 
reserve arising from the deep-seated an- 
tagonism of our ruling class to the in- 
ternal organization of the socialist fath- 
erland. 

Surely the ruling class of Great 
Britain might give up, once for all, the 
hostile attitude towards the internal 


structure of the new social order estab- 
lished in the USSR. For if we fail 
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to do so and continue to treat the So- 
viet Union as a pariah civilization, we 
shall not secure the Soviet peoples’ 
wholehearted cooperation in establish- 
ing a permanent international organiza- 
tion, guaranteeing world peace, a fail- 
ure which may mean a revival of 
Germany, as a newly armed great 
Power, once again intent on a racial 
domination over other countries wheth- 
er in Europe, Africa or Asia. 


Soviet Political Democracy 


In answer to the question—Is the 
USSR a political democracy ?—it is 
clear that, tested by the Constitution of 
the Soviet Union as revised and en- 
acted in 1936, the USSR is the most 
inclusive and equalized democracy in 
the world. The Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR consists of two chambers—the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities. The Soviet of the 
Union is directly elected by the citizens 
in electoral districts of one deputy for 
three hundred thousand inhabitants, the 
number of deputies today being over 
twelve hundred. The Soviet of Nation- 
alities, with over six hundred deputies, 
also directly elected, aims at giving 
additional representation to ethnical 
groups whether manifested in color and 
figure, language or literature, religion 
or manners, inhabiting large areas of 
the USSR. These separate Constituent 
Republics (now sixteen; formerly elev- 
en) are supplemented by smaller local 
areas also distinguished by racial char- 
acteristics, termed Autonomous Repub- 
lics or Autonomous Regions, to all of 
whom are allotted a smaller number of 
deputies to the Soviet of Nationalities. 

The two chambers which make up 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR have 
equal rights, and their sessions begin and 
terminate simultaneously. Joint  ses- 
sions of both chambers are needed to 
ratify legislation and meet twice a year, 
and are convened by the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet at its direction, or 
on demand of one of the Constituent 
Republics. All these assemblies, 
whether the Soviet of the Union or 
the Soviet of Nationalities, together 
with a network of subordinate provin- 
cial, municipal and village Soviets, are 
directly elected by secret ballot, by all 
the inhabitants over eighteen years of 
age, without discrimination of sex, race 
or religion, or political or social opin- 
ion. For instance the ‘deprived class” 
ot the earlier constitutions, former land- 
lords and capitalist profit-makers, rela- 
tions of the late Tsar, or members of 
a religious order, are now included on 
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the register of voters. I may add that 
nearly fifty thousand practising priests 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, to- 
gether with several hundreds of Roman 
Catholics, Evangelicals, Mohammedans 
and Buddhist officiants, were enfran- 
chized by the Constitution of 1936. 
One of the outstanding features of 
Soviet political democracy is racial 
equality ; the resolute refusal to regard 
racial characteristics as a disqualifica- 
tion for the right to vote, to be depu- 
ties to the legislative assembly, to serve 
on the executive or to be appointed sal- 
aried officials. One of the reasons for 
the Anti-Comintern Axis, uniting Nazi 
Germany, Fascist Italy and Shintoist 
Japan in hostility to the Soviet Union, 
was this insistence by the Bolshevist 
government on racial equality through- 
out the USSR. These three Great Pow- 
ers were all alike intent on extending, 
by force of arms, the dominance of their 
own race over new territories inhabited 
by so-called inferior races, who have no 
right to self-determination and were to 
accept the social order imposed by the 
conqueror, or to risk extermination. 


The Declaration of the Rights and 
Obligations of Man 


This elaborate structure, including a 
declaration of the rights and obligations 








































ot the individual citizen, is described 
and laid down as the law of the land in 
the Articles of the New Constitution 
of 1936—a remarkable document which 
ought to be studied by all political stu- 
dents. Here are a few of its 146 Arti- 
cles, in its 13 chapters, which I| pick out 
as defining the structure and activities 
that I have attempted to summarize. 
Article 4 lays down that “The eco- 
nomic foundation of the USSR consists 
of the socialist economic system and the 
socialist ownership of the tools and 
means of production, firmly established 
as a result of the liquidation of the cap- 
italist economic system, the abolition of 
private ownership of the tools and 
means of production, and the abolition 
of the exploitation of man by man.” 
This does not mean that the state should 
take over all the means of production, 
distribution and exchange. Article 5 in- 
sists that “Socialist property in the 
USSR has either the form of state prop- 
erty (the wealth of the whole people) 
or the form of cooperative collective 
property (property of separate collec- 
tive farms, property of cooperative as- 
sociations),” Article 6, that “The 
land, its deposits, waters, forests, mills, 
factories, mines, railways, water and air 


(Continued on page 30) 


Below: A session of the Supreme Soviet. 
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Mikhail Kalinin awarding decorations to tankists who had distinguished themselves at the front 


THE SOVIET PATRIOT 


By MIKHAIL KALININ 


In a cable from Kuibyshev the Soviet President describes the 
deeds and sacrifices by which Soviet patriotism is expressed 


HIS war has destroyed vast mate- 

rial values created by the Soviet 
people. It has taken a heavy toll of 
victims not only on the battlefields but 
among the civil population as well. 

For twenty years or so the builder, 
the production expert, the agronomist 
and the cultural worker were the cen- 
tral figures of our social and economic 
life, provided the basic types of our 
literature, and left its imprint on Soviet 
society. 

Today, in a considerable part of 
Soviet territory, the enemy is destroying 
our achievements and annihilating the 
people who make them possible. Now, 
fighting the enemy has become the all 
important task of Soviet citizens. Its 
fulfillment requires those qualities 
which during the period of peaceful 
construction were to a large extent 
latent in our people. Faced by deadly 
peril the Soviet country and its people, 
the whole of Soviet society, becomes 
more dear than ever, to every man and 
woman of our country. The fight to de- 
fend our country becomes the first 
thought, the first desire of every Soviet 
citizen. This is vividly shown in the 
heroism of our Red Army and Navy 
fighters and guerrillas, and in the self- 
sacrificing labor of workers, collective 
farmers and intellectuals. 

Volunteer enlistment in the Red 
Army is the most salient expression of 
Soviet patriotism. The volunteers in- 
clude veteran workers, scientists, col- 
lective farmers and Soviet office 
workers. But war is many-sided and 
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requires a tremendous amount of ‘work 
in the most diverse forms, for the most 
part prosaic and humdrum. It is clear 
to all that the industrial workers must 
devote their maximum attention to in- 
creasing labor productivity. 

In war time it is not enough that 
collective farmers fulfill state grain 
deliveries, nor that they donate a certain 
part of the harvest to the defense fund. 
It is imperative that the whole harvest 
to the very last grain be gathered in 
time and used as economically as pos- 
sible. 

Today the patriot cannot for a 
moment remain idle, or for a mo- 
ment be merely a passive onlooker 
of great events. He must do his bit in 
one form or another whether in labor 
or in public life. 

Particularly responsible is the work 
of our Soviet and Party officials in the 
front line districts. At first glance their 
mission would appear to be a contra- 
dictory one. Wherever the foe attacks 
our leading executives on the spot must 
give up their work of construction and 
become themselves the relentless de- 
stroyers of all the riches they have 
helped to create, lest they fall into 
enemy hands and be used by him. 

There can be no compromise on this 
point, nor the least sign of pangs in 
destroying what has been created by our 
own labor. At the moment when their 
fatherland is in danger citizens of our 
great country must be able to sacrifice 
all personal considerations, everything 
created by social labor. This is the 











An illustration of the Soviet peoples’ 
reaction to the demolition of great 
structures, when necessary to keep 
them from serving the enemy, is given 
in the following passages from a dis- 
patch by the Soviet writer V. Lidin. 
The dispatch described the feelings of 
a group of Soviet citizens, standing tin 
the courtyard of the Zaporozhye Avia- 
tion School, when the great Dnieper 
Dam nearby was blown up. 


Suddenly the morning quiet was 
broken by a terrific roar. We looked at 
each other in dismay: we knew what it 
meant and none of us was ashamed of 
his tears at that moment in that early 
hour when the Dnieper Dam, the great 
creation of our epoch, was blown up. 
Memories flashed through our minds like 
lightning. We recalled the years when 
it was under construction, our youth, the 
first blueprints on the basis of which, 
after years of hunger, bloodshed, and 
war, the people began to create this, its 
beloved child, and the joy of those years 
filled with hope... . 

For five or ten minutes we kept star- 
ing in that direction where the Dnieper 
water already rushed into the breach. 
Then one of our group broke the silence. 

“Never mind, comrades,” he said. “We 
will build a new one. We will build it 
better and faster. The people now have 
experience. The main thing that counts 
is confidence—with this we can erect the 
most remarkable buildings, build the 
most gigantic dams.” 








essence of Soviet patriotism today. 

Soviet executives working in the rear 
of our Red Army and Navy must de- 
velop maximum output of all products, 
from bread to rifles. Further, in all 
regions, they must increase labor pro- 
ductivity to the maximum. Everyone 
must realize that war requirements are 
such that no matter how many able 
bodied people we have, the war effort 
requires the work of all and can always 
use more and more workers. 

Victory over the enemy makes high 
demands on us. Obviously it is the 
sacred duty of every patriot to be on 
guard against hostile or panicky out- 
bursts whether in the home, in queues, 
in railway carriages, street cars, or 
anywhere. 

Soviet patriotism is a lofty cause. 
Millions of people follow with close 
attention the Soviet Information 
Bureau communiques and rejoice at 
every success of our glorious Red Army 
and Navy fighters. But it seems to me 
that everyone who wants to be a Soviet 
patriot should, after reading these com- 
muniques, check up on what he person- 
ally has done ‘and intends to do for 
the front. 
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Total Production for Total War 


AN EDITORIAL ARTICLE 


What kind of an industrial policy does world-wide 
anti-Axis strategy demand of the United States? 


HE unprovoked attack on our 
Pacific outposts, followed by the 
war declarations of Japan, Germany 
and Italy were the formal confirmation 
of what had long been recognized— 
the world-wide character of Axis ag- 
gression and the necessity of a world- 
wide front of resistance. The widely 
separated battle-fronts in the Far East, 
in Africa and the Soviet Union and 
through the seven seas are but different 
theaters of a single titanic struggle. 
The successful prosecution of that 
struggle by the anti-Axis nations re- 
quires a single and coordinated military 
and economic strategy, designed to 
plan production for and apportion men 
and material among the several fronts 
in accordance with their needs. Only 
such a strategy can make effective use 
of the superior resources of the nations 
which have allied themselves in the 
struggle to annihilate fascism. 
President Roosevelt has clearly ex- 
pressed the necessity for the full co- 
ordination of the struggle. Recently, in 
his letter to Congress transmitting the 
third quarterly report of the Lease- 
Lend Administration, he said: 


We are now engaged in a total war 
against a group of Axis powers led by 
Nazi Germany and bent on world domi- 
nation. Their strategy is world-wide. 
Ours also must be world-wide. Accord- 
ingly we must use the weapons from the 
arsenal of the democracies where they 
can be employed most effectively. And 
that means that we must let Britain, 
Russia, China and other nations includ- 
ing those of this hemisphere, use the 
weapons from that arsenal so that they 
can put them to most effective use. 

Pursuing this policy, the White 
House, on December 20, announced 
plans for the further unification of the 
war effort by extending the military 
liaison with Britain to include Russia, 
China, the Netherlands and other gov- 
ernments fighting the Axis powers in 
“joint planning for unity of action.” 


Unfortunately, however, despite these 
clear statements by the President, cer- 
tain circles in Washington seem still to 
be pursuing a policy of American iso- 
lationism, adapted to the conditions of 
our entry into the war. These circles 
would still plan our war effort in terms 
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of traditional American military strat- 
egy which had for its principal objec- 
tive the protection of world trade 
routes; for its geography the triangle 
of the Caribbean, the Panama Canal 
and Pearl Harbor; for its weapons a 
powerful navy with a small and obso- 
lete army; for its war industry, empha- 
sis on shipbuilding but little production 
of the land weapons most important 
for modern warfare. In pursuit of 
these policies, the war with Japan was 
followed by the Navy’s request for a 
thirty per cent increase in the two- 
ocean naval program, but no immediate 
action was taken to increase gun and 
tank production. On the other hand, 
the Army proposed that $1,500,000,000 
previously earmarked for Lease-Lend 
shipments be turned back to it. 

The President’s third Lease-Lend 
Report stated: 


The task is gigantic. Only in America 
are there the raw material resources, the 
productive capacity and the man power 
to complete the job. There must be guns 
and tanks and planes in quantities be- 


yond any production we have yet accom- 
plished or planned. 

Yet, decisive steps to perform this 
gigantic task are slow in materializing. 
There has been general discussion of 
the so-called Victory Program, for 
which plans are still incomplete. There 
is danger that the war in the Pacific 
may be used in an effort to water down 
this program, as indicated in the fol- 
lowing note from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal (December 11): 


Of the program itself, officials said 
emphasis would be placed on ships for 
naval warfare and that the tank pro- 
gram which called for about 3,100 me- 
dium, light and heavy tanks monthly 
may be sharply revised to allow for ar- 
mor plate in more naval construction. 


On December 9, the same newspaper 
reported this statement by OPM Di- 
rector-General Knudsen: 

Meetings have begun with industries 
looking to expansion of ships first, air- 


planes second and anti-aircraft guns 
third. As to other defense products, the 


(Continued on page 31) 


An American tank arriving in the Middle East 
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A Cossack Red Army Cavalry unit 


| N order to get a clear picture of the 
sequence of events on the Soviet- 
German Front during the sixth month, 
we should cast a glance at the pre- 
ceding month. 

Of this we said on these pages: “The 
fifth month has brought out into clear 
relief the picture of the inevitable 
doom of the German military might. 
We have repeatedly said that terri- 
tories lost or acquired do not necessar- 
ily represent decisive defeats or vic- 
tories. However, both the tempo and 
scope of advance do give, to a certain 
extent, the measure of an army’s strik- 
ing power at a given moment.” We 
then pointed out that during the fifth 
month the rate of advance of the Ger- 
man Army had been reduced to one- 
sixth of the previous rate. In the teeth 
of the developing supreme assault of 
the Germans against Moscow, we 
therefore gave the fifth round to the 
Red Army, by decision. 

The sixth month of the war may be 
truly called the month of the first 
“knockdown” of the German Army. 
Not a K.O., by far, but definitely a 
K.D. The reader will recall that, as 
we closed the books on the fifth month, 
the first rumblings of the Timoshenko 
offensive were being heard. It started 
on November 20. 

The huge and complex set of opera- 
tions conducted by the Red Army High 
Command since then can be boiled 
down to this: the Red Army delivered 
three terrific hammer-blows at the 
three strategic salients of the German 
Army—Rostov, Leningrad, Moscow. 

These salients had stemmed from 
the several thin “trickles” which ap- 
peared on the map during the fifth 
month of the war. We call these sal- 
ients strategic, and not tactical, because 
each had a grand strategic objective. 

The Rostov salient was pointed at 
the oil of the Caucasus and at the sup- 
ply route through Iran. 

The Moscow salient, which was 
really a pair of huge pincers (Kalinin- 
Tula), with its fulerum on the Mos- 
cow-Mozhaisk Highway, had for its 
ebjective the capture of Moscow and 
the winning of the war by capitulation. 
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THE SIXTH MONTH 


OF THE WAR 


By THE 


It was also aimed at the “solar plexus” 
of the Soviet railroad system, whose 
“spinal column” is the trunk line Len- 
ingrad-Moscow-Rostov. 

The third or Tikhvin salient was 
aimed at the Moscow-Archangel route, 
or, failing the cutting of this route, to 
effect a junction with the Finns on the 
Svir Front, between Lakes Ladoga 
and Onega. 

On November 28 Marshal Timo- 
shenko struck at the right flank of 
Field-Marshal von Runstedt. One 
Soviet army under General Remisov 
crossed the Don from the Caucasus and 
burst into Rostov. A few hours later 
the army of General Kharitonov swept 
into the city from the northeast. Gen- 
eral von Kleist’s force, three Panzer 
divisions, one Motorized Infantry and 
one SS division were decimated and 
ejected from the city toward Tagan- 
rog. At the same time two other Soviet 
columns moved westward through the 
Donbas, in advance of the troops which 
took Rostov, heading off the Germans 
on the road to Mariupol. 

About three days later, with von 
Kleist still in headlong flight, General 
Meretskov, hero of the Finnish War 
of 1940, struck at General von 
Schmidt’s Army Group at Tikhvin. 
The rout was complete, with the 
remnants of Schmidt’s divisions, two 
Panzer, two Motorized, and two Infan- 
try, scattering in the wilderness, seek- 
ing to get back to the Volkhov River. 

But the Germans reinforced their 
center to the utmost, driving to take 
Moscow and by this blow cancel out 
the Soviet successes on both flanks. 

The reinforced Moscow pincers in- 
cluded the following striking force, 
counting only those concentated at the 
very tips of the salients: 

Klin-Kalinin salient, seven Panzer 
Divisions, two Motorized Divisions 
and ten Infantry Divisions, with one 

Panzer and two Motorized Divisions 
on the Klin’sector alone. 

Tula salient, four Panzer, two Mo- 
torized and four Infantry Divisions 
under General Guderian, top tank ex- 
pert of the Wehrmacht. 

‘The center, or fulcrum, roughly 
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Mozhaisk-Naro-Fominsk, was held by 
some four Infantry Divisions. 

During the first week of December 
things looked serious for Moscow. The 
Germans had pushed their lines and 
spearheads to about 25 miles from the 
city in the north and west. It was clear 
that the German High Command was 
staking its all on the quick capture of 
Moscow. 

But on the night of December 7 Red 
Army forces under General Boldin 
launched the huge counter-offensive, 
striking at the Tula salient (Guder- 
ian). The German Commander of the 
Third Panzer Division radioed Guder- 
ian for help, only to receive Guderian’s 
terse order, in the cold dawn of De- 
cember 7: “Burn your machines. Re- 
treat south-eastward.” 

The great retreat had begun. 

Immediately following Boldin’s blow, 
General Iliushenko struck at Klin, 
and General Kuznetsov south of 
Klin, General Vlasov at Solnechno- 
gorsk, General Rokossovski at Istra 
(Volokolamsk direction), General Go- 
vorov straight down the Mozhaisk 
Highway, General Belov with his Cav- 
alry at Guderian’s east flank, from the 
line Venev-Stalinogorsk. 

A few days later Generals Maslen- 
nikov and Fuzkevich struck at Gen- 
eral von Strauss’s six Infantry Divi- 
sions at Kalinin, capturing the city. 

By December 16 the retreat became 
general, with the Germans abandoning 
several hundred inhabited centers, as 
well as equipment, their wounded and 
their unburied dead. The blitzkrieg 
had gone into reverse. 

What were the reasons for this re- 
versal ? How did it happen? The rea- 
sons are manifold, among them: the 
inability of the Luftwaffe to dislocate 
the Soviet transport system; the super- 
ior staff work of the Red Army; the 
total organization of the country; the 
appearance of Soviet tank-destroying 
planes which have mercilessly blasted 
the Panzers; the use of great masses 
of Cavalry, active on practically every 
front, which outfought the German 
tanks and armored cars with tactics 
which it would be too complicated to 
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explain here; the lengthening German 
lines of communication and their “nar- 
rowing” by winter... . 

And, finally, the grand strategy of 
the Red Army High Command, based 
on one of the precepts of Clausewitz, 
that when one is attacked by an oppo- 
nent who has advantages both of sur- 
prise and superior strength one uses 
the method of “retreating into the in- 
terior.” This method is calculated to 
decrease the striking power of the op- 
ponent and . . . to increase one’s own 
striking power. The further to the 
rear lies the point where the defense 
intends to achieve a reversal, the great- 
er the area of its country which will 
fall in the hands of the enemy; but 
the greater, too, will be the results of 
the future victory, the more terrible 
will be the counter-blow delivered 
against the aggressor, who has wan- 
dered far away from his own territory. 
The greatest success ever achieved by 
the defense was the success of the cam- 
paign of 1812 (Russia against Napo- 
leon). The reward was the complete 
annihilation of the truly greatest offen- 
sive military force. ““The world power 
of Napoleon shattered itself against 
the power of defense. .. .” 

Well, the Red Army High Com- 
mand chose the line Leningrad-Mos- 
cow-Rostov as the line where a reversal 
was to be achieved. 

The initial success is tremendous, 
both militarily and morally. However, 
while this is not yet a K.O., it would 
be ridiculous to assert that the Ger- 
mans retreated voluntarily. If this had 
been the case their prime offensive 
striking power would not have been 
concentrated at the very tips of the 
pincers on the morning of December 7. 
{magine—gathering 15 Panzer Divi- 
sions in four small areas just in order 
to retreat! 

It must be remembered however that 
the German high command certainly 
has a few tricks up its sleeve and the 
monstrosity will not collapse all in one 
piece. 

But December 7, 1941, will go 
down as the beginning of the end of 
Hitler’s dream, just as Timoshenko’s 
stand at Smolensk in mid-July was the 
forerunner of this beginning. 

Since December 7 was also the day 
on which the long prepared Japanese 
blow at the United States was struck, 
drawing almost the entire Western 
hemisphere into the anti-Axis coalition, 
it is certain to stand as one of the de- 
cisive dates of world history. 
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Above: One of the invading Nazi planes, brought down near Moscow and 
put on display in a Moscow square. A Red Army man on the wing gives 
explanations to sightseers. 


Lower left hand corner: A Soviet boy, active in the defense services 
organized by the tenants of the apartment house where he lives. 


Lower right hand corner: A chemical unit of a factory defense corps, carry- 
ing out drill exercises. 
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Below, center, upper left: Soviet sailors at signal station of a ship of the 
Red Fleet. 
Upper right: Moscow children making toys for the children of men 
at the front. 


Lower left: A medical unit at a point on the front. 


lower right: Soviet housewives contributing pots and other metal 


house- 
wares for the war needs. 
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The Strategy of the “People’s War” 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


The strategy that led Harry Hopkins to call 
Stalin one of the great military leaders of all time 


ITLER is being beaten not by 

preponderant military strength 
of the Red Army but by the strategy 
of Soviet total defense known as the 
“People’s War.” It was this strategy, 
revealed in Moscow to Harry Hop- 
kins, that caused him later in Washing- 
ton to speak of Stalin as one of the 
great military leaders of all time. 

Guerrilla war is not new, nor is the 
scorched earth policy new, but the 
Soviet pattern which correlates army, 
industry and civilians into one closed 
fist against the enemy is new in mili- 
tary history. Marshal Tukhachevsky, 
executed three years ago for high trea- 
son, didn’t approve of the strategy; he 
inherited the traditional ideas of the 
Russian tsardom and German Reichs- 
wehr, and was convinced that, in a 
show-down, the Germans would win. 
That was why he conspired to sell the 
Ukraine to Hitler in return for the 
“independence” of the rest of Russia— 
the treason for which he was court- 
martialed. 

American military experts who last 
June agreed with Hitler and Tukha- 
chevsky that the Germans would swift- 
ly win, reasoned that Hitler had the 
steel production of Europe—some 50 
mi'lion tons—to the Soviet’s presum- 
able 20 million. Hitler had superiority 
in armament, having taken over all 
Europe as a going munitions concern, 
from Czech war supplies adequate to 
equip 1,500,000 soldiers to 400 new 
planes picked up on a Paris field. 

Hitler, if willing to take the risk, 
had even a possible preponderance of 
man-power. The 190 million Soviet 
population could normally release not 
over five per cent—about 10,000,000 
armed men—for the actual front. But 
Hitler, with 300,000,000 people of 
occupied Europe producing for his war 
machine, could release up to 15 per 
cent of the 80,000,000 Germans and 
Austrians for fighting—totalling with 
Hungarians, Rumanians and Finns— 
an army of 15,000,000. 

Hitler’s superior striking power car- 
ried the German onslaught across im- 
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portant distances of Soviet territory 
and encouraged the experts’ view that 
the Germans would win. The Soviet 
High Command measured this Ger- 
man striking power in the first week 
of war and based a counter strategy on 
these estimates which was announced 
by Stalin on the tenth day. 

Soviet strategy called for a slow, 
hard-fought retreat by the Red Army, 
selling territory and cities at the high- 
est possible price; for evacuation or de- 
struction of industrial plants and raw 
materials so that Germans could not 
cash in on the lands they won; and for 
a sacrificial civilian war in the German 
rear. 

The Red Army’s slow retreat across 
more than a thousand miles of territory 
required exceptionally high morale. 
Such a retreat is the hardest test known 
to armies. The Red Army met the test, 
exacting a high price for every foot of 
territory yielded. Encircled Red troops 
even fought on in defiance of military 
custom, exasperating the Germans by 
the bloody cost still exacted for ground 
technically won. 

Meanwhile the country’s industries 
travelled eastward. Factory workers 
gave to moving their factories the same 
twenty-four hour a day devotion ex- 
pected from soldiers at the front. Thou- 
sands of trains travelled east carrying 
machinery on flat cars with the accom- 
panying workers and technical staff in 
box cars. All American correspondents 
in the back country saw such trains. 

Cases are known of factories which 
moved 2,000 miles and resumed pro- 
duction with only fourteen days’ 
interruption; one plant boasted of “‘com- 
pleting its month’s production pro- 
gram” in the month in which it moved! 
Together with the destruction of any 
wealth that had to be left behind—of 
which the blowing up of the Dnieper 
Dam and its accompanying quarter of 
a billion dollars’ worth of industry was 
only one spectacular example—this 
transfer of industry insured that the 
Germans should acquire, not a going 
concern as in Western Europe, but 


ruined cities and ravaged fields while 
the salvaged machinery served the Red 
Army. 

This correlation between industry 
and the army was facilitated by state- 
ownership of large scale industry. The 
central office of the airplane industry, 
for instance, could sit in Moscow with 
a map and card catalogue, and decide 
that a plant evacuated from Kiev 
would fit neatly into a_ half-finished 
plant in the Urals. The evacuation 
was carried out on the same trains that 
brought troops and war supplies to the 
front. 

The terrific cost of all this to the 
civilian population was increased by 
Stalin’s call for civilian warfare in the 
area taken by the Germans. The hor- 
rors of a “People’s War” thus initiated 
cannot be grasped in terms of any of 
modern Europe’s battles. In Western 
Europe some of the armies fought but 
the civilians submitted to the victor. 
The Soviet people chose death by tor- 
ture rather than life under the Nazi 
heel. The Germans treated civilian 
fighters as outlaws. They slaughtered 
women and children wholesale in re- 
prisal for the ambushes of German 
troops. They tortured to death old 
men of sixty and even boys of twelve 
in the effort to make them reveal the 
hiding-places of “outlaw” bands in 
which their sons or fathers served. The 
only European population that suffered 
at all similarly were the Poles and 
Serbs. 

The Nazis’ disdain of the common 
man and their reliance on “leader- 
dictatorship” precluded their even en- 
visaging a ‘“‘People’s War,” in which 
a whole population would engage in 
acts of sacrificial heroism which no 
leader was present to enforce. That 
was where Hitler miscalculated; his 
attack on Russia was not insane but 
based on military data which gave him 
a good chance of winning. But the Rus- 
sian people decided otherwise. 

Stalin staked all on the faith in a 
people’s war. His estimate seems prov- 
ing true today. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Let Us Not Hold Back 


By LIEUT. COMMANDER CHARLES S. SEELY 
(United States Navy, Retired) 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—This article was written several 
days before Japan attacked Hawaii. Since that fateful day, 
America has passed through her most dramatic and trying 
week since the Civil War. But even so our principal prob- 
lem—our greatest danger—is still European Nazi-Fascism. 

Russia is still the principal bulwark against the spread 
of Nazi-Fascism. She is still bearing the brunt of the 
attack against civilization—and she must not be forgotten 
now that we have other troubles. We must continue to 
help her. 

Because Russia did not immediately declare war on 
Japan when Japan attacked us, the rumor is now being 
spread by Fascists and pro-Fascists—and this is quite 
obvious in Washington—that Russia is about to make a 
separate peace with Hitler. This rumor is a damnable lie, 
and is Fascist propaganda at its very best. No doubt its 
purpose is to embarrass our President and the Administra- 
tion generally. 

Russia is fighting on the side of democracy—and will 


always do so... 
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EMOCRACY, as everyone now 

knows, is in grave danger. For 
nearly two years a terrible destroyer 
with the most powerful military force 
ever assembled on this earth has 
stamped through Europe crushing out 
human liberty. 

But the situation is changed now. 
The challenge of the destroyer has been 
met by an opponent who can deal with 
him on equal terms. Democracy now 
has a defender, a most courageous and 
strong defender. 

This champion is Russia, a country 
believers in democracy have been 
taught to revile. To most Americans 
this situation is incomprehensible. Over 
and over again we have been told that 
Russia is all bad, meriting nothing but 
condemnation from good people. 

Now it is clear, even to the most 
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ignorant, that Russia is fighting against 
the enemies of democracy. Is there 
any wonder that we are dumbfounded ? 

Our present confusion is due to the 
fact that most Americans do not know 
the truth about Russia. Our ignorance 
is due to the great wall of hate for Rus- 
sia which has been built to fence us off 
from the Russian people during the last 
24 years. That wall must now be re- 
moved if democracy is to survive. 

The greatest conflict the world has 
ever seen is being fought in Western 
Russia. More depends on its outcome 
than has ever before depended upon 
any contest. This battle probably will 
decide what course humanity will fol- 
low for the next 1000 years. 

If Russia wins this battle, Fascism 
and Nazism will wither away and die, 
and then liberty and freedom can once 
more be enjoyed in peace and safety. 
But if the Russians lose it, liberty and 
freedom will be lost—and ages may 
pass before Democracy can again be- 
come strong enough to raise her head. 

It is the recognition of Democracy’s 
grave peril that has led our Adminis- 
tration to adopt the policy of “all-out” 
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aid to Russia. This policy I whole- 
heartedly approve. ‘To me it seems 
the only policy in keeping with our 
American traditions. And in any case, 
it is the only safe policy for us to fol- 
low now if we want to survive as a 
democratic nation. 

Certainly the struggle will end much 
sooner if we aid Russia, and until it 
ends, or at least until it becomes obvi- 
ous to the general public that fascism 
cannot win, there is always danger 
from our own local fascists and pro- 
fascists. Even now our sprouting Hit- 
lers are carrying on their obstructionist 
work behind the cloak of Democracy. 
These would-be Fuehrers will increase 
in number and strength if our Presi- 
dent shows any weakening in his deter- 
mination to rid the world of fascism. 
For this reason all believers in freedom 
must now indicate in a way that cannot 
be misunderstood that they will sup- 
port him to the very end. 

Our President and Mr. Churchill 
are fully convinced that Russia will 
keep up the fight and hold against the 
Nazi assault, but both are also con- 
vinced that American aid must be given 
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soon and in vast quantities to assure 
an early victory. One plane or one 
tank now is worth many planes and 
tanks next spring. 

The wisdom of our President seems 
so obvious that I cannot believe any 
patriotic and intelligent American will 
hesitate to follow his clear lead. Cer- 
tainly our country must remain the 
“Arsenal of Democracy” for all who 
oppose fascism. 

The Nazis attacked the Russians 
without warning, probably in the be- 
lief that they could take Moscow be- 
fore Russian military strength could 
be effectively mobilized. They ex- 
pected to find a Russian clique willing 
to give in, a la Petain, and then use 
Russia’s resources for the next stage in 
their plan of conquering the world. But 
the stab failed. There were no Rus- 
sian Petains or Quislings—not even 
any Russian Lindberghs. 

The Nazis who always before fin- 
ished a land campaign in a few weeks, 
are now entering the seventh month 
of their attack on Russia. The Rus- 
sian Army remains intact: the Russian 
Navy still commands Russia’s waters. 
Hitler’s desperate effort to shatter Rus- 
sian resistance before winter has failed. 

Moscow, of course, is in danger. 
Personally I do not believe that city 
will fall. However, even if it does fall 
the course of the war could hardly be 
changed much. The Russian Army 
would simply have to retire eastward, 
and take up a new position. This 
would bring the Army nearer Russia’s 
newer industrial centers, and arms 
producing plants, a move which could 
not improve the prospect of a final 
Nazi victory. 

Russia cannot be defeated until the 
Nazis take—and hold—the Ural 
Mountains, and the prospect of Hitler 
—with all the help he can muster— 
taking these mountains is decidedly 
dim. . . I will venture the guess that 
the Nazis will not even take the Cau- 
casus Mountains, or cross the lower 
Volga in force. 

The point to remember is that even 
though the Russian Army may be 
forced back, it is hardly possible that 
its lines will be broken—and as long 
as its lines are not broken, Hitler can- 
not win. 

Let us now consider a phase of the 
Old World political-military situation 
which our isolationists and appeasers 
insist on keeping before the public; 
the “hate-Russia” phase; a phase which 
could well lead to our undoing. 
Suppose we say that we do not like 
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Russia; that we hate her; that she is 
“totalitarian.” 

Well, regardless of whether we hate 
Russia or not—or what her political 
system is—she is now holding the last 
fort; the very last barricade on the 
road along which hard-pressed democ- 
racy is rapidly retreating. She is now 
pouring out her life-blood, defending 
the natural rights of mankind against 
the Nazis who would enslave us all. 

All believers in liberty and freedom 
and democracy everywhere certainly 
should now give Russia the most com- 
plete support, for if Russia is defeated 
we shall all be slaves. Yes, if the Nazis 
win, free men shall no longer inhabit 
the earth, and we and our children and 
our children’s children shall live and 
die in bondage. 

If Hitler takes over Russia with its 
vast natural resources he can put us 
in bondage without coming within 
4000 miles of America. The threat 
to us will be so great that taxes alone 
to support our defense forces will put 
us all in lock-step. Our isolationists 
never mention this; they are clever. 

Yes, I know that many are saying 
that Mr. Roosevelt is leading us to 
war, and that war is a “racket” which 
is made to produce profits for the few, 
and misery for the many. I will not 
disagree with that viewpoint, but I do 
insist that the struggle in the Old 
World is not an imperialist war. The 
present struggle is a war of liberation. 

Does any reasonable person believe 
that the Russians are now fighting for 
territory, or commerce, or business, 
or gold, or empire, or prestige, or ag- 
grandizement, or dynasty, or for the 
glory of some individual or group? Cer- 
tainly not. Everyone knows very well 
that the Russians are fighting to defend 
their freedom. 

No one knows how long this strug- 





gle will last. It may last for many 
years. Certainly before it is over 
millions of men shall die, millions of 
women shall weep, and millions of 
children shall suffer. But civilization 
is demanding a great sacrifice—and 
that sacrifice must be made. 

The blood now being shed in such 
full measure by Russia’s heroic de- 
fenders is not being shed in vain. And 
among the historic gains won by her 
sacrifices will be the end of the darkness 
and misunderstanding that has blurred 
the picture of Russia. 

Of course, there are many Amer- 
icans who now say that we are safe 
here in America, behind our great 
ocean barriers—and should give no 
heed to the cries for help of oppressed 
peoples. This is not the traditional 
American attitude. 

In our long history as free Americans 
we have never ignored the cries of the 
oppressed. We can point with pride 
to many instances in which we listened 
to their cries—and heeded them. 

During the French Revolution, La- 
Fayette, who had fought for our free- 
dom, asked us to help the Royalists 
of France. We said: “No. It is true 
that you helped us, and we would like 
to help you, but you are asking help 
for the wrong side now. You are ask- 
ing help for oppressors.” 

We fought a great Civil War to 
make men free—and 4,000,000 human 
beings who were laboring under the 
lash were delivered from bondage. 

In 1865 we told Napoleon the Third 
to get out of Mexico; that the Mexican 
people must not be enslaved. And 
Napoleon got out. And there are other 
such facts in our history. 

Now, when the fires of Democracy 
are being stamped out and free men 
are being enslaved, we are again called 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Colleetive Farm and 


Soviet Defense 
By VLADIMIR D. KAZAKEVICH 


How the new system of agricultural production uni- 
fied town and country, created new facilities and pro- 
vided an immediate network of civilian defense units 


N the December issue of this maga- 

zine, I discussed Soviet finance to 
show how and why the type of finan- 
cial organization, gradually built up be- 
fore the war, is proving extremely effi- 
cient in carrying out its part in the war 
effort against the aggressor, so bril- 
liantly conducted by the peoples of the 
USSR. Now I wish to turn to agri- 
culture, to examine what bearing the 
system of collectivized farming has on 
the resilience of the Soviet economic 
and social structure in the greatest 
military struggle ever waged. 

Speaking of the progress of Soviet 
agriculture in March, 1939, Joseph 
Stalin said that the “upward trend is 
expressed not only in an increase of 
agricultural output, but, and primarily, 
in the growth and consolidation of so- 
cialist agriculture on the one hand, and 
the utter decline of individual peasant 
farming on the other.” The structural 
and qualitative changes that had taken 
place in agriculture are thus empha- 
sized more than the increase in output 
or the expansion of acreage. Thus, 
although in 1937, on 28 per cent of 
the world’s wheat acreage, the USSR 
produced 31 per cent of the world’s 
wheat output, it is not the size of 
Soviet agriculture that appears to be 
its most distinguishing feature. It is 
the organization of Soviet agriculture, 
that differentiates it from all other 
agricultural countries. 

In 1937 the territory of the USSR 
was less than that of Tsarist Russia, 
but the output of all the crops was 50 
per cent greater than in 1913; and a 
vear later, in 1938, the cultivated acre- 
age had increased 30 per cent over 
1913. The value of agricultural pro- 
duction, in terms of rubles of 1926— 
1927 prices, rose from 12.6 billion in 
1913 to 19.8 billion rubles in 1937. 

This increase was not as spectacular 
as the expansion in industrial produc- 
tion; but agriculture, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, can not 
be expected to expand as rapidly as in- 
dustry. In the last several years prior 


to the outbreak of the new World War 
agricultural production in the Soviet 
Union either reached or exceeded the 
best harvest years of Tsarist Russia. 
What 36 years ago was regarded as 
the maximum, now became the normal. 
The threat of famine which for centu- 
ries haunted the Russian countryside 
was once and for all removed. A 
manifold increase was achieved in the 
output of new or so-called industrial 
crops, like cotton, scarcely cultivated 
prior to the revolution. 

Back of all these achievements lies 
the change in the method of agricul- 
tural production. Beginning with the 
first Five-Year Plan, agriculture was 
collectivized in the Soviet Union. In 
1929, collectivization reached only 3.9 
per cent of the peasant households and 
4.9 per cent of the cultivated acreage. 
The large private estates had disap- 
peared, but the methods and organiza- 
tion of farming among the millions of 
peasants had not as yet undergone a pro- 
found change. Nine years later, in 1938, 
the households in the collective farms 
equalled 93.5 per cent of the total, til- 
ling 99.3 per cent of the total cul- 
tivated acreage. A new system of 
agricultural production, both basically 
different and more advanced than that 


of any other country, had been estab- 
lished. 


The production unit was now the 
collective farm of which there were 
approximately 250,000 throughout the 
country. The peasants who became 
members or shareholders of the col- 
lective now formed a team, that could 
enjoy both the advantages of concerted 
efforts and of the division of labor. In 
1936 the average collective farm oper- 
ated with nineteen times as many 
horses and sheep as the average indi- 
vidual peasant household in the years 
before the first World War, thirty-two 
times as many cows and oxen and 
thirty-five times as many pigs, and it 
also had the use of tractors, something 
previously beyond the imagination of 
the peasant household. Although the 





















A collective farm guerrilla fighter 


USSR had, according to the latest fig- 
ures available, approximately only a 
third as many tractors as the United 
States, each Soviet tractor performed 
on the average four times as much 
work. By 1937 the work of tilling the 
land on the spring crops had been 
mechanized up to 71 per cent, grain 
harvesting 43 per cent, threshing 94 
per cent and harvesting of sugar beet 
79 per cent. 

Only by uniting into collectives did 
it become feasible for the former peas- 
ant, now the collective farmer, to 
avail himself of the mechanical equip- 
ment furnished by the government Ma- 
chine and Tractor Stations servicing 
the countryside. The collective farm, 
a large production unit, can afford sci- 
entific assistance and guidance, procure 
seeds from agricultural experimental 
stations, make extensive use of fertil- 
izers, and apply innumerable other sci- 
entific devices which the scope of in- 


dividual peasant households would 
have never permitted. 
Further, clubhouses and _ creches, 


libraries and reading rooms, mechani- 
cal repair shops and radio loudspeakers, 
communal stores and proper methods 
of bookkeeping have all become possi- 
ble to the farmers through the col- 
lective. Thus collectivization of agri- 
culture was also responsible for an un- 
precedented cultural rise. To effect 
all this administrative talents were de- 
veloped in each collective farm. The 
previously unbelievably backward Rus- 
sian countryside began for the first 
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time to partake ot many of the bene- 
fits of urban civilization. The success 
of this development is proven by the 
grim fact that whenever the fascists 
eccupy a village, their first efforts are 
directed towards the capture of the 
chairman and secretary of the collec- 
tive, who, they know, are the key peo- 
ple both in the organization of produc- 
tion and in the organization of resist- 
ance. 

Industrial centers produced in great- 
er number the machines used by the 
countryside. In the village, in turn, 
the mechanization of agriculture, re- 
leased to the city a constantly increas- 
ing number of workers. Greater 
mechanization of farming augmented 
farm production, while the growing 
industries provided the tools. Indus- 
trial expansion increased the quantity 
and variety and lowered the prices of 
goods to the countryside. In turn 
farming on a scientific and economical- 
ly rational basis reduced the cost of 
farm products to the city dwellers and 
increased the variety of such products 
and their quantity. The age-old con- 
flict between the city and the country 
was thus finally resolved. Now the 
industrial worker and the collective 
farmer are allies in a struggle for a 
better, happier and more abundant 
life, cooperating with each other in the 
attainment of the goal of a higher 
standard of living for all. The invad- 
ing fascist had banked on the disunity 
of the city and country, expecting to 
capitalize on the antagonism of work- 
ers and farmers, but got extensive 
guerrilla warfare instead. 

The change brought about by col- 
lectivization of agriculture is particu- 
larly significant because it enables 


farming historically to catch up with 
Though manufacturing of 
a sort existed from time immemorial, 
it was only about 150 years ago with 


industry. 


the invention of power-driven ma- 
chinery that large scale production 
made its appearance, utilizing the ad- 
vantages of the division of labor. In- 
dustrialization created the modern city, 
a higher standard of living for large 
sections of humanity and immensely 
more numerous and considerably less 
expensive standardized articles for con- 
sumption. ‘These changes are usually 
referred to as the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

But this Industrial Revolution did 
not fully extend to the countryside. 
Although the use of machinery did 
extend to agriculture in many coun- 
tries, particularly in the United States, 
the organization of agricultural pro- 
duction did not undergo any change 
comparable to that effected in manu- 
facturing until the collectivization of 
agriculture in the USSR. Farming at 
last acquired a type of organization 
that enabled a wide and most efficient 
use of machines, of the advantages of 
division of labor, concerted team work, 
higher efficiency, standardization, bring- 
ing about a more regular output of 
farm products in greater quantity and 
at a diminishing price to the consumer. 
Now the countryside began to catch 
up with the city in social services and 
cultural standards. ‘The century old 
backwardness was broken, farming ac- 
quired the type of organization of pro- 
duction that put it on a par with in- 
dustry and the road to progress was 
thus opened to a hundred million peo- 
ple. That is why collectivization of 
agriculture had placed Soviet farming 
organizationally far ahead of the agri- 
culture of any other country. 

However, a critically-minded reader 
may remark at this point: This is all 
well and good, but the Soviet Union 
is now invaded; its armies are still 
fighting a most powerful and resource- 
ful foe right on these same collective 





farm fields and many a model collective 
farm is now but scorched earth. All 
this is true but does not in any way 
minimize the importance of the achieve- 
ments of collectivization; on the con- 
trary, now more than ever before are 
these particular achievements of the 
USSR decisive. 

The grain surpluses accumulated by 
the USSR now serve their wartime use. 
Because of the organization brought 
into the countryside by collectiviza- 
tion, the fulfillment of the scorched 
earth policy and the evacuation of 
machinery, grain stocks and cattle were 
more easily and more efficiently carried 
out. In many thousands of collective 
farms, the managing staff and brigade 
leaders furnished the nucleus for the 
guerrilla detachments that harass in- 
cessantly the communication of the in- 
vading fascist armies. 

The rise in the educational and 
agricultural levels has changed the 
mentality of the countryside very con- 
siderably. The illiterate and rather 
passive peasantry of old Russia has 
vanished and given way to an alert 
collective farm population, accustomed 
to a new type of team work, and so- 
to-say, tractor-minded. Tens of mil- 
lions all the way from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific are most conscious of 
their achievements, and know extreme- 
ly well what and how much they stand 
to lose by fascist occupation. In other 
countries panic developed among farm- 
ers in the face of the invading fascist 
horde. People fled and then returned 
to cling to their strip of land, when 
everything else seemed lost. In the 
Soviet Union calm and determination 
prevails, because the people understand 
that the only alternative to slavery and 
ruin is victory, that there is no indi- 
vidual road of escape. Every indi- 
vidual destruction of a house, a ma- 

(Continued on page 34) 






A train of collective 
farm grain wagons 
making deliveries to 
the State stocks. 
































How a Theater Fought the 5th Column 


A touring theater was one of the weapons used to combat Nazi 


pre-war attempts to sway Soviet 


HILE working in Moscow I 
joined the amateur dramatic 
group of the Foreign Workers’ Club. 
In February, 1935, our group produced 
some scenes from Friedrich Wolf's 
‘Floridsdorf,” a play written to com- 
memmorate the heroic fight of the 
Schutzbuendler in Vienna. One eve- 
ning, after the show, a young German 
asked me if I would be interested in 
acting as a profession. He and some 
friends of his thought I showed talent. 
‘They were looking for young actors 
for a new theater touring the Ukraine. 
‘They had heard I spoke good German. 
It did not take me long to make 
up my mind. Near the end of April, 
we set off, nine refugee-actors from 
Germany and myself. 

It was raining in Dniepropetrovsk 
when we arrrived, and the city looked 
gray and unprepossessing. At the 
station were four bronzed, stocky 
lads in ill-fitted suits, shy, embarrassed 
boys who introduced themselves as our 
future colleagues, and had little else 
to say to us. Later we learned that 
they had studied at the Dniepropetrovsk 
Dramatic Academy, and were sons 
of local Soviet-German farmers. Our 
farmer-actors proved to be gifted and 
helpful, but there always remained 
distinct groups within the theater. 
They were the natives, we the foreign- 
ers, people from a different world; 
from Europe, townspeople, not farmers. 
Later, when the theater expanded, 
the Soviet Germans outnumbered the 
foreigners, but by that time we were 
all good friends. 

We drove to our lodgings in a truck. 
Rooms had been rented for us by the 
Dniepropetrovsk Theater Trust. Most 
of us had been alloted a room each, 
one or two had to share, but even so 
it was luxury after Moscow's over- 
crowding. 

Next day our colleagues called for 
us, took us to the Theater ‘Trust, 
where we met the director—a comfort- 
able large person, with a snub nose 
and pock-marked face. He invited us 
into his office and after an all-round 
shaking of hands we settled down to 
listen. 

He admitted right off that he did 
not know much about the Germans 


German collective farmers 


living in the farms, though he had 
fought through some of the villages 
during the Civil War. He said the 
people living there had mostly never 
seen a theatrical show. He suggested 
that we get our information from our 
Soviet-German colleagues. He told 
us that each collective farm theater is 
subsidized by the government, through 
the local theater trusts. All expenses 
such as wages, rents, production and 
traveling expenses are thus covered. 
The farms for their part make a small 
contribution towards all this outlay by 
paying a fee for each performance. The 
money for this payment came from 
the farm culture funds, made up from 
a small annual contribution from each 
working member of the farm. All 
farm entertainments therefore were 
open to everyone and no tickets were 
ever sold for a performance. 

Comrade Nurin, the Trust Director, 
gave us a plan setting out how many 
plays we were expected to produce 
annually, how many farms to visit, 
how many districts to cover. We left 
feeling a little dampened in our enthu- 
siasm, vague as to our exact tasks and 
the future. All we know for certain 
was that there would be no stationary 
theater of our own, but hard, one-night 
stand touring instead. 

That evening we had consolation 
in a party given to welcome us. Of 
the five other Dniepropetrovsk collect- 
ive theaters, only one was in town for 
rehearsals and luckily for us it was the 
Jewish theater, so we could understand 
each other fairly easily. They gave 
us the impression that they regarded 
their work, which was similar to ours, 
as a sort of endless picnic. From them 
we got advice about the type of play 
to produce, and how to cope with travel 
hardships, such as going by truck in 
rain or snow. 
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Next day our red-haired, wiry little 
director had further news for us. She 
had had a chat with Comrade Nurin. 
The German theater, she said, was be- 
ing set up at this particular moment for 
reasons chiefly political. A fairly wide- 
spread organization among the German 
collective farms in the Ukraine had 
been unearthed. Suspicion had been 
roused when quite a number of Soviet- 
German farmers had come to Dniepro- 
petrovsk and Odessa with valuta in 
their wallets, and bought large quanti- 
ties of goods from Torgsin (stores 
where before 1936, goods ordinarily 
unobtainable could be purchased for 
foreign exchange). For peasants to have 
valuta was unusual—and suspicious. 
Whence this sudden wealth? Investi- 
gations disclosed that a Nazi organi- 
zation calling itself Brueder in Not 
(Brothers in Need) had been sending 
gifts of clothing, food and valuta to 
the German “brothers” in the Ukraine. 
Agents slipping in and out of the Uk- 
raine over the Rumanian frontier, 
brought in the Nazis’ gifts. In return 
the farmer had only to sign a letter, 
or write one telling relatives in Ger- 
many, if he had any, or the world in 
general, of the “appalling conditions 
prevailing among the Russian farmers.” 
Advantage of this had been taken by 
some of the German Soviet farmers 
embittered by property confiscations 
they had suffered, since a number of 
them had been of the kulak class. 

Thus the Nazis, in addition to letters 
useful for propaganda purposes, also 
had a list of farmers who were anti- 
Soviet, some of whom, especially, they 
counted on for the fifth column activ- 
ities they have since used in other 
countries. The Soviet authorities had 
sent the more active mischief-makers 
off to other parts of the Union, but 
also decided to find some more con- 


A touring theater group performing in the fields of a Chukhot Collective Farm. 













M. M. Tarkhanov, noted actor, giving points to a group of student actors 


structive method of dealing with these 
Ukrainian Germans. 

That was the chief reason for the 
hurried organization of our German 
Collective Farm Theater. By that 
time nearly every district in the Uk- 
raine, and nearly all accessible parts 
of the country, had its own touring 
theater playing in the language of the 
locality. 

A few years earlier a drive had 
started to bring town and country 
population closer together, and give 
farmers a chance to enjoy some of those 
things which go automatically with 
living in towns. But our Ukrainian 
Germans had not yet a theater, mainly 
because the groups of farms are small 
and scattered. But now that the agents 
from Germany had been so active, the 
authorities were in a hurry to bring 
them out of their isolation, to make 
them feel that they belonged to the 
rest of the Union, and were as import- 
ant as any other group. 

On the strength of the now obvious 
importance of our work, our energetic, 
resourceful Miska got herself an inter- 
view with Chatevich, then chief of 
the Dniepropetrovsk district admini- 
stration, and informed him that we 
could not possibly manage our tours, 
fulfil our plan, without our own truck. 
Although none of the other Dniepro- 
petrovsk touring companies had their 
own trucks, Miska managed to get 
a promise of one for our theater, and 
in the comparatively short period of six 
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weeks we had our own truck. It was 
a great achievement, for at that time 
farms were clamoring for trucks, 
which were bid for by organizations 
long before they left the factories. 

We were given a little wooden build- 
ing in the old part of the town, for re- 
hearsing. After some trouble getting 
material together for our costumes, we 
started off by train for the Molo- 
chansk district (Halbstadt in German). 
We stayed there two weeks and 
enjoyed it. The food was good and the 
surroundings were pleasant. As we 
had not yet got our own truck and the 
weather was warm and dry, we walked 
from farm to farm, costumes and props 
following by horse and cart. As far as 
our acting went, however, we might 
have been playing Greek for all the 
farmers seemed to make of it. 

On arriving in a village we drove 
to the club which was easily visible 
over the low cottage roofs, as it gener- 
ally had the five-pointed star above it, 
on a pole. Immediately we were sur- 
rounded by gaping children and grown- 
ups, too bashful even to answer our 
greetings. The children asked for the 
dancing bear. Years back they had 
been visited by the wandering circuses, 
and the delights of the dancing bear 
were still talked of in the villages. They 
were disappointed when we said we 
had no bear, unable to imagine any 
entertainment being worth while with- 
out one. 

For our first program we had chosen 
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a play by a German refugee dramatist, 
a story of the farmers in the then new 
Hitler regime. But although there was 
quite a touch of comedy in it, our audi- 
ences on the whole were unresponsive. 
They found our Hochdeutsch accent 
difficult; and our references to people 
and incidents of Germany were almost 
incomprehensible to them. 

So after two weeks, Miska decided 
on a return to Dniepropetrovsk before 
we gave ourselves too much of a bad 
name as lazy intellectuals, incapable of 
adapting our work to the needs of our 
audience. We spent a few weeks in 
Dniepropetrovsk working out a new 
program. 

Our new play was entirely home- 
made. We did the script. We had a 
composer on our. staff who put some of 
the rhymes to music. We learned figure 
dances — Russian and Ukrainian. Our 
play was light and gay with the sim- 
plest of plots, and the simplest of 
humor, in which it was not amiss to 
introduce dance turns. The story could 
fit any collective farm, and we changed 
names to suit each farm. It was a great 
success. Since our next tour was 
around harvest time when people were 
busy, we arranged to have our sing-play 
last but thirty-five minutes. We used a 
fold-up stage of curtains and poles 
which could be set up anywhere out-of- 
doors in about six minutes. 

On this tour we had our own truck 
and we drove right up to the tabor, 
(threshing ground), around which tem- 
porary living quarters for all working 
members of the community were put 
up during harvesting when the farmers 
rushed their work, only stopping when 
it was too dark to carry on. They 
worked with incredible energy to beat 
any possible change for the worse in the 
weather. We played during their 
lunch, in unbearable heat. The audi- 
ence squatted in a semi-circle round our 
front curtain, wiping the sweat from 
their faces, laughing, gay—regretful 
that the entertainment could not last 
longer. 

Our evening shows were given by 
the light of our truck head-lamps, or 
by lanterns dangling from high poles. 

If the dances we introduced in the 
play were new to the audience we had 
to teach them the steps, and they in 
turn would show us steps new to us. 
This dance exchange worked into our 
most popular routine and after this 
tour, no evening was complete without 
an hour or two of dancing to our three- 
man band. These Germans loved to 
(Continued on page 33) 




















































OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 






Question: What is the present relation 
of the Soviet Union with the Vichy gov- 
ernment and with the Free French Gov- 
ernment of General DeGaulle? D. J., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Answer: There are no diplomatic or 
trade relations between the USSR and the 
Vichy government. The Soviet govern- 
ment has established relations with the 
DeGaulle government of the Free French 
forces. Through its ambassador Maisky 
in London, the Soviet Union on Septem- 
ber 27, exchanged letters with General 
DeGaulle, who paid a visit in person at 
the Soviet embassy. The Soviet govern- 
ment expressed readiness to extend all 
possible aid to the Free French forces 
in the struggle against Hitlerism and to 
help secure, after victory, complete res- 
toration of the independence and great- 
ness of France. General DeGaulle 
thanked the Soviet government for the 
declaration and on behalf of the Free 
French forces pledged cooperation in the 
struggle against Hitler and his allies. 


Question: Can you tell us something 
of the part the Soviet labor unions are 
playing in their all out struggle against 
Hitlerism? F. §., Dallas, Texas. 


Answer: In discussing the part played 
by the labor unions of the USSR in the 
war against Hitler, it is well to remem- 
ber that the trade unions there are the 
largest social organization, embracirg 
nearly 24 million men and women, act- 
ively engaged in industry, agriculture, 
trade, and in services of all kinds. 

Their contribution to the national ef- 
fort is therefore very important. First 
and foremost they make their largest con- 
tribution on the industrial line, in the 
shops, factories, mines and railroads. 
They keep production at the highest pos- 
sible level, in volume and speed. ‘The 
Soviet press is full of reports on the 
part the Soviet trade unions have played 
in reorganizing industry on a war 
footing. Thousands of individual work- 
ers have been cited and decorated with 
the greatest honors, including the Order 
of Lenin. Certain factories and their 
entire personnel have been so honored, 
as in the case of Plant No.:75, which 
received the Order of Lenin for the quan- 
tity and quality of their tank motor out- 
put. 

This has been accomplished in spite of 
the fact that many experienced workers 
were called to the colors. The trade 
unions have taken the task of helping the 
newcomers into industry to learn trades 
and acquire necessary skills. Soviet trade 
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unions have performed important services 
in helping to organize the transference of 
a large section of industry from danger 
zones to safe districts in the Urals and 
Siberia. They have been active in unit- 
ing the families of workers so transferred 
and in taking care of families separated 
during evacuation. 

The labor unions have a large annual 
income amounting to around two billion 
rubles. This large sum is now being 
spent mainly on the furtherance of the 
war effort. Labor unions are also train- 
ing members for Red Cross duties at the 
front, for aid to air raid casualties and 
other home defense medical services and 
for voluntary assistance: in the care of 
the wounded brought back from the front. 
The trade union adopts many clinics and 
hospitals, servicing special needs of their 
patients and staffs. 

Another large scale union activity is 
the organization and training of local air 
raid wardens and fire fighting brigades 
and training of their membership and the 
population generally in defense against 
chemical warfare. 

Last but not least, trade unions play 
a prominent part in organizing blood 
donorship throughout the USSR. The 
English word donor has been taken over 
and made a Russian word. Hundreds of 
thousands of people offer their blood at 
the blood collecting stations. Soviet scien- 
tists have perfected a method of con- 
serving blood which may now be kept for 
a considerable length of time before be- 
ing actually used in transfusion. 

At the same time the trade unions 
continue their regular organizational, cul- 
tural and recreational activities, though 
these are now dominated by the single 
purpose—to win the war and to annihi- 
late Hitlerism. 


Question: Is there general military 
training of men in the USSR? T. R., 
Rochester, N. Y 


Answer: The Soviet Union has a large 
conscript army. All of the male popula- 
tion is subject to conscription. Therefore 
it also has large trained reserves. How- 
ever, in addition to these trained reserve 
forces the Soviet Union has now intro- 
duced as a war emergency measure, uni- 
versal military training for all men from 
the ages of 16 to 50. 

This emergency measure aims to give 
boys preliminary training before they 
reach the draft age so that when they 
enter the ranks of the army they will not 
be raw recruits. It also aims to prepare 
the largest possible contingent of addi- 
tional reserves from the men in the high- 
er-age groups. The training is so or- 
ganized as not to interfere with the 
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productive activities of the people con- 
cerned. The universal training plan 
calls for 110 hours of intensive military 
training, during which time the trainees 
are thoroughly familiarized with the 
army regulations and are taught to han- 
dle armed equipment of all kinds as well 
as to perform other front duties and give 
first aid to the wounded. This universal 
training will prepare millions of people 
for some branch of military duty if the 
war is prolonged and it becomes neces- 
sary to draw upon greater reserves. 


Question: Will you please give me 
some information as to the relations be- 
tween the USSR and Japan? R. G,, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Answer: The relations between the 
USSR and Japan in the past have varied 
from latent unfriendliness to openly at- 
tempted aggression against the USSR. 
In 1938 and again in 1939 the Japanese 
militarists actually made large-scale at- 
tacks and attempted to invade Soviet ter- 
ritory and the territory of a power 
with whom the Soviet Union had a mu- 
tual assistance pact. 

In 1938 the Japanese attempted to in- 
vade Changkufeng (Zaozernaya Hill), 
which is located about 81 miles from 
Vladivostok. This was a full fledged 
invasion in force. The Red Army of 
the Far East met the challenge and 
thoroughly defeated the Japanese invad- 
ers at Changkufeng, and at the district 
of Lake Khassan, inflicting great losses 
on the Japanese. 

The next attempt at invasion on the 
part of Japan took place in May of 
1939. This occurred on the border of 
Japanese controlled Manchukuo and the 
Mongolian People’s Republic. The So 
viet Union came to the assistance of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic and once 
more repelled the Japanese aggressors. 
There were several engagements and it 
was reported that 199 Japanese planes 
as against 52 Soviet planes were lost in 
the battles. This was the last attempt 
on the part of the Japanese to invade the 
Soviet Union or the Outer Mongolian 
Republic. 

Early in 1941 the Japanese govern- 
ment took the initiative in signing a neu- 
trality pact with the USSR. While 
Soviet-Japanese relations today are sub- 
ject to this neutrality pact, the Soviet 
Ambassador, Litvinov, in Washington, 
and Soviet opinion as published in the 
government press are on record as sharp- 
ly condemning the Japanese attacks on 
the United States as wanton aggression 
and expressing confidence that Japan and 
the whole Axis dominated by Hitler will 
suffer defeat from the combined anti- 
Axis forces. 
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NEW SOVIET FILMS 


Reviewed by ROBERT STEBBINS 


Girt From LeEninoraD, Produced by 
Leningrad Film Studio, Directed by Vic- 
tor Eisimont, featuring Zoya Fedorovna. 
Scenario by Sergei Mikhailov and Mik- 
hail Rosenberg. Released by Artkino. 
oi | AM twenty, and love life. But I 

am prepared to give my blood to 
the very last drop and perish to avenge 
my dishonored countrywomen and mur- 
dered children and tortured mothers of 
the world” . . . “Our Soviet women— 
pilots, surgeons, nurses—have no fear of 
death.” These were words spoken by Red 
Cross nurses Olga Sokolovskaya and 
Yershova at the recent Women’s Anti- 
Nazi Meeting held in Moscow. Some 
day, tomorrow, next year, the heroism of 
a Sokolovskaya, a Yershova, and their 
sisters will be the subject of film and 
story. But the heroism of the Red Cross 
nurse during the Finnish War of 1940 
has already been depicted. That is the 
job “Girl From Leningrad” performs. 
And a straightforward, heartwarming, 
ennobling job it is. 

Here you will not find the strained 
posings that have disfigured so many 
films on women’s role in war—from the 
sly flutterings of strip teaser turned 
Florence Nightingale to the overwrought 
“Come all ye unto me” of the profes- 
sional great lady. 

As the film opens, the war has just 
broken out. Ringing telephones shatter 
the quiet dreams of peace. “Proceed 
at once to your local Red Cross.” Hur- 
ried farewells. At the Red Cross offices 
girls begging to be accepted for immedi- 
ate service at the front. Natasha, the 
leader, selects her group. She is inclined 
to turn down “Chizhik,” a youngling 
played with noteworthy appeal, as too 
green and untried for the tasks ahead. 
“Chizhik” implores. Threatens to write 
to Voroshilov. Protests that the war 
needs her, and in the end is chosen. Now 
a brief leave-taking between Natasha 
and her fiance, Lieutenant Sergei Koro- 
vin. Then the hospital trucks moving 
off for the front—the Mannerheim Line. 

At the front the girls are plunged into 
the rigors and unforeseen dangers of the 
war. The Red Cross insignia is no pro- 
tection from death in the skies. No 
sooner have Natasha and her company 
dressed in their uniforms than destruc- 
tion wings overhead, spitting steel. For 
a moment there is trembling; the shadow 
of fear passes over faces. The girls, 
even Natasha, look about in confusion. 
“What will happen?” But all around 
them, the old-timers are going about their 
appointed duties. An emergency opera- 
tion is in progress, the surgeon tensely 
concentrated over the wounded. Nerves 
quieten. Steps no longer falter. The or- 
deal, the baptism, is over. One of the 
characters remarks, “Well, you’ve smelled 
gunpowder.” 

Particularly impressive is the skill— 
a skill so fine as to efface its methods— 
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with which the prodigious severities of 
the winter campaign have been recreated. 
The blighted, smoking buildings, the for- 
ests stripped clean by artillery fire, the 
vast wounded, snow-patched land, com- 
bine in a verisimilitude that to this re- 
viewer, at least, is even more convincing 
than the remarkable documentary “Man- 
nerheim Line.” 

Victor Eisimont, gifted director of 
“Girl From Leningrad,” tells us how he 
approached his assignment. “It was nec- 
essary to show war as it was in reality. 
Severe, cruel, and difficult, and we tried 
not to exchange the realities of the front 
line for cinematographic properties.” . .. 
The sincerity of Eisimont’s approach to 
his subject is the measure of his success. 
It is complete. One can only marvel at 
the fertility of the Russian film studios 
that apparently can provide an endless 
succession of indubitable talents. It is a 
mere month ago that a new master, Kal- 
atozov, director of “Wings of Victory,” 
made his presence known to American 
audiences. 

However, Eisimont’s mastery does not 
stop at control of mise-en-scene. His 
handling of character, and warm-hu- 
mored insight into situation are of the 
same high order. Such scenes as the 
meetings between the wounded Morozov 
and Natasha—Morozov once tells her 
“As soon as I saw you, I began feeling 
better. It’s hard to explain from the med- 
ical point of view’—the truly beautiful 
reading from “War and Peace” to the 
wounded, these and others—the Major 
who refuses to be washed by a woman 
—remain strongly in mind. And when 
the subject requires the stroke of a 
broader brush, as in the final breaching 
of the Mannerheim Line, Eisimont’s skill 
is not wanting. 

But after all has been said, Eisimont’s 
grasp recorded; after the excelling per- 
formances of a first-rate cast, headed by 
Zoya Fedorovna as Natasha, have been 
noted; after commenting on the faithful 
depiction of Red Cross work during the 


















































Scene from "Girl 
From Leningrad.” 





















Finnish War, a final word must be re- 
served for the larger aspect of “Girl 
From Leningrad.” For the heroine of 
the picture is not only the Red Cross 
nurse. But really, the Soviet Woman; 
her tenderness, her equality, her prepa- 
ration for sacrifice and struggle, her 
love of land and people. 

The nurses of “Girl From Leningrad” 
are the true daughters of the working 
women of Petrograd, who cried out, on 
that tragic bloody Sunday in 1905, 
“Mothers and wives, do not dissuade 
your husbands and brothers from _risk- 
ing their lives for a just cause. Come 
with us! If they attack us or shoot us, 
don’t weep, do not lament. Be Sisters 


of Mercy! Here are bands with the 
red cross. Fasten them round your 
Masas 


Americans will be grateful for “Girl 
From Leningrad.” ‘Today, a great deal 
that seemed strange and alien, we now 
understand as with new sight. ‘Today, 
we can understand, we can emulate the 
greatness of women who endure to de- 
fend their homeland, their brothers. 


“Musica Story,” Produced by Lenin- 
grad Film Studios, Directed by A. V. 
Ivanovsky and Herbert Rappaport, fea- 
turing Sergei Lemeshev, Honored Artist, 
soloist at the Grand Theater in Mos- 
cow. Released by Artkino. 


HE young chauffeur Gorovkov pos- 
‘Raa a fine singing voice. Quite by 
accident he falls in with a sweet moon- 
struck oldster, the used-to-be tenor Ma- 
kedonsky, at present singing instructor to 
the Transport Workers’ Club. With 
Makedonsky’s encouragement and the 
backing of his fellow chauffeurs and me- 
chanics who pay for his tuition at the 
Conservatory, Gorovkov realizes his am- 
bition—leading tenor at the opera. In 
the process he wins the hand, not with- 
out difficulties, of the pretty garage clerk, 
Klava Belkina. 

The story is as simple as that. Yet 
completely charming, and what is equally 
important, completely plausible in terms 
of the organization of Soviet life. The 


number of first ranking Soviet artists 
who rose from amateur circles is im- 
pressive and today needs no verification. 
We suggest “Musical Story” as a valid, 
refreshing motion picture experience. 























ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


‘THE Soviets Expecten It, by Anna 
Louise Strong. N. Y., Dial Press. 
Cloth bound edition, $2.50, Paper 
50¢. 


ISS STRONG speaks with the 
4 authority of many years’ experi- 
ence of the Soviet Union, and her 
new book, though necessarily written 
in some haste, is solidly documented 
and abounds in innumerable human 
touches that speak with a louder voice 
than the most eloquent statistics. 

This ability to refer at all points to 
the living people of Russia, to make 
them speak for us so that we may hear 
their voices, bridges a gap that has 
been too frequently present in much 
writing about the Socialist sixth of the 


The Soviets Expected It 


Anna Louise Strong’s New Book Reviewed 


By ALVAH BESSIE 


world. At the same time the author 
presents in startling juxtaposition facts 
and figures that enable us to perceive, 
in graphic form, the nature of our great 
ally’s strength—the distance it has come 
in the twenty-four years since the Oc- 
tober Revolution, toward objectifying 
the point of view for which it stands. 

It is, in sober fact, this point of view 
which is the greatest strength of the 
Soviet Union and which has made pos- 
sible the magnificent armament as well 
as its morale. It is this point of view 
which, with the assistance of the unit- 
ed strength of all democratic peoples, 
will eventually crush forever the fascist 
threat to human dignity. Our people 
are learning daily; as our participation 
in this world struggle against reaction 
grows wider and deeper, we will learn 
more. 

Miss Strong has divided her book 
brilliantly, covering those aspects of 
Soviet policy since 1917 which made 
inevitable its present role and world 
influence. What is the nature of the 
Russian people? What sort of a man is 
its leader, Stalin? What do these peo- 
ple have to fight for? What is total 
defense, and how is it attainable? Why 
is the Red Army unique in the history 
of the world’s military establishments ? 


What of the Fifth Column in Russia? 


TO ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


OR two whole Anna 

Louise Strong has given over the 
greater part of her energies to discover- 
ing, writing, speaking the truth about 
the Soviet Union. From 1921, when 
she went to Russia as a representative of 
the Quakers in the terrible famine and 
herself contracted typhus, to 1941, 
when the Soviet people all at once con- 
fronted the supreme crisis of their 
career, Miss Strong has been on the job 
interpreting the Soviet Republic and 
helping in particular to build better 
American-Soviet relations. 

The publication of this notable book 
‘The Soviets Expected It” marks, then, 
the twentieth anniversary of Anna 
Louise Strong’s services for ends espe- 
cially dear to the readers of Soviet 
Russia Today. There have been a num- 
ber of other Americans who have 
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achieved fine things in this field of 
American-Soviet relations. But I can- 
not think of one of them whose work 
stands up so well over so long a period 
as that of Anna Louise Strong. 

Other friends of the Soviet Union 
have come and gone, wavered or kept 
silent or petered out. But Anna Louise 
Strong goes on forever. And in this 
last book of hers it becomes clear that 
most of what she wrote and said in 
previous years has come true. Through 
all the manifold troubles and crises of 
the Soviet people Miss Strong has stood 
magnificently firm. Through the famine 
of 1921, when she was the first Ameri- 
can to go into the afflicted regions, 
through the difficulties of reconstruc- 
tion under Lenin’s New Economic 
Policy, through the strain and stress of 
the First Five-Year Plan, through the 


What was the meaning of the Pact, the 
Finnish war? 

Only the other day, upon his arrival 
in the United States, Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Maxim Litvinov said, ‘““We intend 
to beat back and smash up the hordes 
of Hitler till they are completely de- 
stroyed. We intend to break up his 
monstrous war machine, and with it, 
its perpetrators. We feel that no one 
can do this without us, or instead of us, 
and we should be rendering our allies 
and the common cause poor service did 
we for a moment relax our efforts in 
this direction just now.” 

He spoke as the mechanized Wehr- 
macht had just received its first major 
defeat since September, 1939; as its in- 
vincible legions were advancing in re- 
verse from Rostov and the Moscow 
front. 

And Miss Strong’s book, with its 
innumerable direct apercus of the na- 
ture and purposes of the Soviet Union 
and its people, will demonstrate to the 
most obtuse why no one can defeat Hit- 
ler without them; why only the strict- 
est and most scrupulously observed col- 
laboration with these people and their 
government, will enable us to cast off 
the medieval past and advance into a 
more hopeful future. As always, the 
sun rises in the East. 


By CORLISS LAMONT 


Moscow Trials, through the Nazi- 
Soviet non-aggression pact, through the 
Finnish-Soviet war and now through 
the unprecedented ordeal of the present, 
Anna Louise Strong has maintained her 
position with courage, poise, eloquence 
and no less than nine solid books on 
the USSR. 

Yet she has found time for other 
important jobs, including two volumes 
on China, a book on Loyalist Spain and 
one just a year ago on America. Anna 
Louise Strong has a basic friendliness 
toward people and toward peoples that 
shows in all her work: her spirit is 
democratic in the finest, broadest sense 
of the word. And we need her more 
than ever now in this world conflict for 
democracy and against Fascism. This 
new book keeps her in the forefront of 
the battle, where she will always be. 
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transport, banks, means of communica- 
tion, large state-organized enterprises 
(state farms, machine-tractor stations, 
etc.), and also the basic housing facili- 
ties in cities and industrial localities, are 
state property, that is the wealth of the 
whole people.” 

It is interesting to note that this 
economic democracy does not  inter- 
fere with private property for per- 
sonal use, so long as this property is not 
made the opportunity for exploiting 
land or labor by profit-making land- 
lords or capitalists. Thus Article 9 pro- 
vides that ‘Alongside the socialist sys- 
tem of economy, which is the dominant 
form of economy in the USSR, the law 
allows small-scale private enterprise of 
individual peasants and handicraftsmen 
based on their personal labor, provided 
there is not exploitation of the labor of 
others.” Finally Article 10, “The right 
of personal property of citizens in their 
income from work and in their savings, 
in their dwelling-house and auxiliary 
husbandry, in household articles and 
utensils, and in articles for personal use 
and comfort, as well ar the right of 
inheritance of personal property of citi- 
zens, is protected by law.” 

There are other rights which are pro- 
tected by the new Constitution. For it 
ensures to every citizen not only pro- 
tection against aggression and arbitrary 
arrest, but also the right to have re- 
munerative work; for the women the 
right to a specially elaborate provision 
for motherhood; for both sexes the 
right to specified hours of rest and paid 
weeks of holiday ; the right of education 
of every kind and grade and at any 
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age; and, most far-reaching of all, the 
right to full economic provision, accord- 
ing to need, in all the vicissitudes of 
life—this formal enactment of such 
enormously extended “rights of man’’ is 
but the explicit consecration in the Con- 
stitution of what was throughout the 
USSR already very largely in opera- 
tion. Over and above all this elaborate 
organization Article 11 insists that “the 
economic life of the USSR is deter- 
mined and directed by a state plan of 
national economy in the interests of in- 
creasing the public wealth, of steadily 
raising the material and cultural stand- 
ard of the working people, and of 
strengthening the independence of the 
USSR and its capacity for defense.” 
Finally, all these rights are comple- 
mented by obligations on the part of the 
individual citizen. Article 12 enacts that 
“Work in the USSR is a duty and a 
‘matter of honor’ for every able-bodied 
citizen, on the principle ‘He who does 
not work, shall not eat.’” Thus “in 
the USSR the principle of socialism is 
realized: ‘From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work.’ ” 
This fundamental transformation of 
the social order—the substitution of 
planned production for community con- 
sumption instead of the capitalist profit- 
making of so-called “Western Civiliza- 
tion”—seems to me so vital a change 
for the better, so conducive to the prog- 
ress of humanity to higher levels of 
health and happiness, virtue and wis- 
dom, as to constitute a new civilization. 
This is not to say that in twenty years 
the Soviet Union has achieved a condi- 
tion of plenty as statistically opulent as 
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ies. In spite of a material progress 
during these twenty years which has 
probably never been equalled in any 
other country at any period of its his- 
tory, the one hundred and eighty mil- 
lion Soviet citizens (excluding the ter- 
ritory regained in 1939-1940) have still 
an insufficient supply of what seem nec- 
essaries of civilization—to name only 
two, of bedrooms and baths! What is 
really significant in this connection is 
the economic discovery that this sub- 
stitution, for profit-making manufactur- 
ing, of planned production for commu- 
nity consumption, frees the nation not 
only from the alternation of booms and 
slumps, but also, by insuring a ubiqui- 
tous effective demand in the growing 
population, from the hitherto incessant 
social malady of involuntary mass un- 
employment. As to increasing plenty, 
Soviet Communism has the guarantee 
not only of a continuous advance of 
technical science, but also of the psycho- 
logical discovery by the workers that 
the planning system eliminates the en- 
emy party in the production, distribu- 
tion and exchange of commodities and 
services. 

The entire net product of the com- 
munity is, in fact, shared among those 
who cooperate in its production, in 
whatever way they themselves decide, 
without tribute to an hereditary para- 
sitic class, This produces an emotional 
passion for production among the mil- 
lions of workers by hand and by brain 
such as heretofore has only been mani- 
fested in other countries by the individ- 
ual peasant proprietor or the profit- 
making entrepreneur. In the USSR it 
is the trade unions that most strongly 
insist on the utmost use of the labor- 
saving machinery, and who have de- 
veloped the famous Stakhanov move- 
ment and socialist emulation between 
the workers of one factory and those of 
another factory, so as to produce more 
at a less cost and thus increase the 
wealth of the nation. 

When the German attack plunged 
Russia into war it was immediately ap- 
parent that the inhabitants of the 
USSR, whether soldiers or civilians, 
men, women and young people, were 
so convinced of the benefits yielded by 
the Socialist Fatherland that they re- 
sisted not only with reckless courage, 
but with considerable skill and ingenu- 
ity the powerful onslaught of the high- 
ly mechanized German army, hitherto 
victorious conquerors of one. country 
after another. 
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SPAB will from time to time take up 
the matter of scheduling. 


An increase in the size of our navy 
and air forces is vitally important. But 
it would be fatal to build up these arms 
at the expense of land weapons. Tanks 
and guns can be built simultaneously 
with planes and ships. Moreover, tank 
production is lagging far behind that 
of planes and ships. Gun and ammuni- 
tion production lags even farther. 

We must base our armament pro- 
duction schedule on a determination of 
the decisive theaters of war and the 
weapons most needed there. The Presi- 
dent has identified Hitler as the leader 
of the Axis forces. Ambassador Lit- 
vinov pointed out what this means in 
military terms: 


Hitler could easily recover from any 
defeat in Libya, for it will not settle his 
hash. Defeat on the Eastern Front, on 
the contrary, would mean the shipwreck 
of all his hopes and plans, and would 
seal his fate forever. Hitler would get 
over the defeat of his satellites, . . . but 
Hitler’s “allies” without Hitler would 
no longer constitute a grave danger and 
could be polished off without much 
trouble. 


The decisive theater today is the 
Eastern Front. There, we must equal 
and surpass Hitler’s mechanized forces, 
the 30,000 tanks (Lord Beaverbrook’s 
estimate), the tens of thousands of 
other combat vehicles, the huge park of 
artillery, and the airplanes. 

The importance of tanks was stressed 
by Stalin in his speech on the anniver- 
sary of the October Revolution: 


. . . We have several times fewer 
tanks than the Germans. And herein lies 
the secret of the temporary successes of 
the German army... . Our tank industry 
is working very well and is producing 
no small number of excellent tanks. But 
the Germans are producing more tanks, 
for they have now at their disposal not 
only their own industry but the tank in- 
dustries of Czechoslovakia, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and France. 

Were it not for this circumstance the 
Red Army would long ago have routed 
the Germans, who never go into battle 
without tanks and who cannot withstand 
the blow of our units without a superior- 
ity in numbers of tanks. There is only 
one means to reduce to zero the present 
German superiority in tanks and thus 
radically improve the position of our 
armies. This method consists not only in 
increasing several times the output of 
tanks in our country, but also in sharply 
increasing the output of anti-tank guns, 
anti-tank aircraft, anti-tank rifles, anti- 
tank ditches and tank traps. This is our 
job now. We can carry it to a successful 
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conclusion and we will carry it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion—whatever the cost. 


We have quoted this statement at 
length because here is most sharply in- 
dicated the decisivé task of American 
war industry. The United States, with 
twice the steel capacity of Germany 
and Axis-occupied countries, with many 
times the capacity to produce motors, 
is now devoting but two-tenths of one 
per cent of its steel to making tanks. 
We are using ten times as many tons 
of steel plates to make railroad cars as 
to make tanks. We are still putting 50 
or 100 times as much horsepower into 
passenger car motors as into tank 
motors. 

American production of tanks, at a 
monthly rate of 700-800, is equal to 
only four or five days’ destruction on 
the Eastern Front. If the Soviet peo- 
ple, their best manpower at the front, 
and a considerable part of their basic 
industrial capacity destroyed, can set it- 
self the task of multiplying their al- 
ready substantial output of tanks and 
guns, we in the United States can and 
must produce an overwhelming quantity. 

We can turn out ten or twenty thou- 
sand tanks per month by converting 
our automotive and railroad and farm 
equipment industries to war produc- 
tion. So far, however, there has been 
no centralized program, nor sufficient 
pressure on industry, to insure such 
conversion. The indirect stimulus of 
cutting the production quota of passen- 
ger cars and light trucks has not been 
sufficient to bring about the speedy 
conversion of that industry. 

Those who oppose converting civil- 
ian heavy industry to war production 
sometimes urge that this is an impos- 
sible technical job. American experi- 
ence, alone, disproves that argument. 
All of our current production of tanks, 
except the output of the new Chrysler 
Tank Arsenal, comes from half a dozen 
converted locomotive and railroad car 
factories, 
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There is also the argument that we 
can’t afford to lose the output of non- 
defense goods, such as freight cars, 
tractors, and trucks, Certainly it is im- 
portant to have these things, but our 
choice must be made as to the imme- 
diacy of our needs. Our railroad equip- 
ment industry can keep its present 
schedule of non-defense output, and, in 
one year, add 5 per cent to our supply 
of freight cars. Or it can concentrate 
on tanks, adding 500 per cent (or 
more) to our rate of tank production. 
Which is more important during the 
next few months? The recent an- 
nouncement by the USSR that they 
have converted their machine-tool com- 
missiarat into a commissariat for the 
production of mine-throwers (trench 
mortars) shows how the choice can be 
made. For no non-defense industry is 
more important than the machine tools 
industry. 

In an article urging use of every 
machine tool for defense production, 
Mr. Wendell E. Whipp, president of 
the Monarch Machine Tool Company, 
analyzes many of the customary argu- 
ments against conversion, and _ con- 
cludes: 

I could no doubt continue with 10 or 
20 more reasons explaining why the job 
can’t be done. But we’re not interested 
today in reasons why it can’t be done. 
We are interested in methods by which 
it can be done.—Iron Age, September 25. 

The President has clearly indicated 
the kind of industrial policy which the 
world-wide anti-Axis strategy demands 
of America. Trade unions have taken 
the lead with concrete proposals for 
producing hundreds of tanks and air- 
planes, and thousands of guns in their 
industries. Many industrialists and en- 
gineers have developed constructive 
proposals, and put into operation new 
methods for multiplying the output of 
munitions. We must still overcome the 
opposition of those industrialists and 
officials, both military and civilian, who 
stand in the way of real concentration 
on the production of modern war ma- 
terials and their delivery to the main 
anti-Hitler fronts. 
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clothed with power to close a final, defi- 
nite, realistic alliance. 

The suspicion continued to grow that 
Britain and France were playing a diplo- 
matic game to place the Soviets in the 
position where Russia would have to 
fight Germany alone. 

Then there came the Hudson proposals 
for economic rehabilitation of Germany 
which again smacked of “appeasement” 
from the point of view of the Soviets. 
This was followed by the adjournment 
of Parliament by the Chamberlain gov- 
ernment, without the conclusion of any 
definite agreement with Russia and the 
discovery by the Soviet leaders that a 
British Economic Mission had been sent 
to Denmark, allegedly with Chamber- 
lain’s blessing, to study economic appease- 
ment, along the line of policy which has 
been initiated by Hudson. 

Added to this France and England had 
persisted in a refusal to enter into an 
unequivocal agreement to support Rus- 
sia in the pretection of Russia’s vital in- 
terest, in preventing the absorption 
through internal aggression of the Baltic 
states, whereas Russia had offered un- 
equivocal support to Britain and France 
to come to their aid if their vital inter- 
ests were affected by a German attack 
upon Belgium or Holland, regardless of 
the character of the aggression. 

These events served to feed the sus- 
picion and arouse the dissatisfaction of 
the realistic Soviet leaders, including Stal- 
in. Apparently they got “fed up” with 
attempting to stop the aggressors by par- 
ticipation in European affairs and charac- 
teristically boldly reversed their attitude 
and decided to secure their own position 
by making a pact of non-aggression with 
Germany, which would assure peace for 
Russia, at least for a time, regardless of 
any possibility of war in Europe. .. . 


ON THE NAZI INVASION 
OF THE USSR 

(From a letter to Harry Hopkins) 
July 18, 1941 

_From my observation and contacts, 

since 1936, I believe that outside of the 

President of the United States alone no 

government in the world saw more clear- 
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ly the menace of Hitler to peace and the 
necessity for collective security and alli- 
ances among non-aggressive nations than 
did the Soviet Government. They were 
ready to fight for Czechoslovakia. They 
canceled their non-aggression pact with 
Poland in advance of Munich because 
they wished to clear the road for the 
passage of their troops through Poland 
to go to the aid of Czechoslovakia if 
necessary to fulfill their treaty obligation. 
Even after Munich and as late as the 
spring of 1939 the Soviet government 
agreed to join with Britain and France 
if Germany should attack Poland or Ru- 
mania, but urged that an international 
conference of non-aggressor states should 
be held to determine objectively and 
realistically what each could do and then 
serve notice on Hitler of their combined 
resistance. They claimed that this was 
the only thing that would stop Hitler’s 
aggression against European peace. The 
suggestion was declined by Chamberlain 
by reason of the objection of Poland and 
Rumania to the inclusion of Russia; and 
the disastrous unilateral agreements were 
then promoted and entered into by 
Britain. 

During all the spring of 1939 the So- 
viets, fearful that they were being used 
as the “cat’s-paw” to “pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire’ and would be left to 
fight Hitler alone, tried to bring about 
a definite agreement that would assume 
unity of action and coordination of mili- 
tary plans to stop Hitler. 

Even as late as August, 1939, the com- 
missions of France and England were 
in Moscow for that purpose. Britain, 
however, refused to give the same guar- 
antees of protection to Russia with ref- 
erence to the Baltic states which Russia 
was giving to France and Britain in the 
event of aggression against Belgium or 
Holland. The Soviets became convinced, 
and with considerable reason, that no 
effective, direct and practical, general 
arrangement could be made with France 
and Britain. They were driven to a pact 
of non-aggression with Hitler. 

The Soviet Union, from the beginning, 
never faltered in giving aid and assistance 
to China.... 

Vis-a-vis with Japan, it is obviously to 
our advantage to have a friendly Russia 
at Japan’s rear. It is my opinion that 
it is not their intent to seek to project 
Communism in: the United States, nor 
would it be within the realm of possibility 
after this war or for many years there- 
after for the Soviets to project Com- 
munism, if they wished, in the United 
States or even in Europe. 


(From an insert entitled “A Study in 
Hindsight,” written after the German in- 
vasion of Russia in the summer of 1941) 


Passing through Chicago on my way 
home from the June commencement of 
my old University, I was asked to talk 
to the University Club and combined 
Wisconsin societies. It was just three 
days after Hitler had invaded Russia. 








Someone in the audience asked: “What 
about Fifth Columnists in Russia?” Off 
the anvil, I said: “There aren’t any— 
they shot them.” 

On the train that day, that thought 
lingered in my mind. It was rather 
extraordinary, when one stopped to think 
of it, that in this last Nazi invasion, not 
a word had appeared of “inside work” 
back of the Russian lines. There was no 
so-called “internal aggression” in Russia 
co-operating with the German High 
Command. Hitler’s march into Prague 
in 1939 was accompanied by the active 
military support of Henlein’s organiza- 
tions in Czechoslovakia. The same was 
true of his invasion of Norway. There 
were no Sudeten Henleins, no Slovakian 
Tisos, no Belgian DeGrelles, no Norwe- 
gian Quislings in the Soviet picture. . 

The story had been told in the so- 
called treason or purge trials of 1937 
and 1938, which I attended. . . . It dis- 
closed a record of Fifth Columnist and 
subversive activities in Russia under a 
conspiracy agreement with the German 
and Japanese governments that were 
amazing. ... 

The principal defendants had entered 
into a conspiracy among themselves, and 
into an agreement with Germany and 
Japan to aid these governments in a 
military attack upon the Soviet Union. 
They agreed to and actually did co-oper- 
ate in plans to assassinate Stalin and 
Molotov, and to project a military up- 
rising against the Kremlin which was to 
be led by General Tukhachevsky, the 
second in command of the Red Army. In 
preparation for war they agreed to and 
actually did plan and direct the sabotag- 
ing of industries, the blowing up of 
chemical plants, the destruction of coal 
mines, the wrecking of transportation 
facilities and other subversive activities. 
They agreed to perform and did per- 
form all those things which the German 
General Staff required should be done 
by them pursuant to instruction which 
they received from such General Staff. 
They agreed to and in fact did conspire 
and co-operate with the German and 
Japanese Military Intelligence Services. 
They agreed to and in fact did co-oper- 
ate with German diplomatic consular 
representatives in connection with espion- 
age and sabotage. They agreed to and 
actually did transmit to Germany and 
Japan information vital to the defense of 
the Soviet Union. They agreed among 
themselves and with the German and 
Japanese governments to co-operate with 
them in war upon the Soviet government 
and to form an independent smaller Sov- 
iet state which would yield up large 
sections of the Soviet Union, the Ukraine, 
and White Russia in the west to Ger- 
many, and the Maritime Provinces in the 
east to Japan. 

They agreed after the German con- 
quest of Russia that German firms were 
to have concessions and receive favors in 
connection with the development of iron 
ore, manganese, oil, coal, timber and the 
other great resources of the Soviet Union. 

There were no Fifth Columnists in 
Russia in 1941—they had shot them. The 
purge had cleansed the coantry and rid 
it of treason. 




















THEATER THAT FOUGHT FIFTH COLUMN 
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dance every bit as much as the Russians 
and Ukrainians, though the German 
girls were inclined to bashfulness and 
the German boys overworked our girls 
when it came to dancing. 

The summer over, our traveling 
problems began in earnest. With the 
autumn rains, the roads became almost 
impassable. Many a time we had to 
leave our mired truck and walk to the 
next farm, to get horses and carts to 
take us further. Walking with a thick 
clod of mud sticking to each foot, mak- 
ing each step an effort, was no joke. 
Neither was it very easy traveling by 
horse cart for when it poured we had 
no protection. Sometimes the horses 
were working out in the fields and we 
would have to use oxen, a pleasant, 
dreamy way of transportation in good 
weather, but tedious and exasperating 
in a downpour. _ 

Of the so-called village theaters 
some had stages, others not. After we 
appeared on the scene most villages built 
separate buildings especially for “‘their 
theater.” About 1937, the villages 
began installing electric lighting. The 
Zaparozhye district had had electric 
light from Dnieprostroy. But in other 
regions, until the villages put in elec- 
tricity, we often played in the light of 
kerosene lamps hung from the ceilings, 
sometimes so low that a theatrical ges- 
ture might bring a lamp crashing down. 

The winter months increased our 
work, Our farmers had more time and 
expected all sorts of help from us as 
their German “culture brigade.”” The 
evening show began as soon as it was 
dark and the farm chores done. Moth- 
ers with babes were given front seats 
to allow them elbow room should baby 
cry and need suckling. Six or seven 
mothers immediately below us, nursing 
babies who sucked none too quietly, 
was one noise hurdle we had to take. 
Another was the endless cracking of 
the sunflower seeds eaten by the audi- 
ence. A hundred people cracking roast- 
ed sunflower seeds between their teeth, 
and spitting out the husks with a sharp 
pt-noise, forced us to shout to be heard. 
Eventually, our rules kept children 
under eight at home, and forbade sun- 
flower seeds. 

Our morning duties included helping 
the village amateur dramatic group, 
since acting is one of the most popular 
pastimes for country people as well as 

town workers. These farmers had not 


the remotest idea of how to copé with 
their productions then. They never 
learned their lines by heart. You first 
heard the prompter (often saw him, 
too), then’the actors would declaim the 
lines after him, word for word, with 
little movement and many grimaces. 
No make-up, no costumes, but a few 
relics of religious vestments were used. 
We might have been inclined to laugh 
had they not been so terribly keen and 
the audience so thrilled to see Tom 
playing a wicked robber, or Hans a 
gallant prince. So we gave them advice 
on this or that point, left them plays, 
instructions in make-up, suggestions for 
producing plays so that they could make 
exchange visits with neighboring farms, 
and so on. 

One of us would check up on the vil- 
lage library, and if there was none 
would get the local traveling library to 
provide service. Where there was one 
we would suggest new titles, as pro- 
vided by their book budget. Another 
of us would help with the wall news- 
paper, giving tips on lay-out. The vil- 
lage choir and the music group, usually 
a balalaika ensemble, came to us for 
advice, Our help was asked in organiz- 
ing other cultural groups whose activ- 
ities helped to give the winter a pleas- 
ant passage. Chess was always popular 
and we started inter-farm tournaments. 
Fancy cooking was started among the 
women. As we had quite a number of 
mothers in our theater there was a 
regular discussion group for mothers, 
on questions of the farm kindergarten 
and creche, clothing and feeding chil- 
dren. In addition, we had to be able 
to answer a mass of questions about 
life in other parts of the Union. 

The farmers on their part proudly 
showed us any new additions to their 
village, a barn, a new theater, new fenc- 
ing, increase of cattle and whatever 
other improvements they had made. 

















A street in a Soviet 
German Collective 
farm village like 
those described in 
the article. 


There was always a political discus- 
sion group, usually held while other 
members of the farm and theater were 
dancing in the main hall. One of the 
most absorbing topics was discussing 
Germany and the questions were end- 
less, particularly as many of our actors 


came from over there. The farmers 
just could not believe that some of the 
things they had read about fascist Ger- 
many were true; they had thought it 
was just “newspaper talk.” One of our 
boys had been in a German concentra- 
tion camp and his account left them 
something to think about. 

Although we toured for as many as 
seven or eight months of the year, we 
still could not manage more than two 
visits to each farm. Later we worked 
in brigades but that did not solve the 
question ; our farmers were not satisfied 
with so few visits. They built really 
handsome modern little playhouses for 
their district theaters, but they stood 
empty for lack of players. We reckoned 
it would take about ten years before 
enough students graduated from the 
Dniepropetrovsk and Odessa theatrical 
institutes to provide actors for all these 
playhouses. The farmers were so keen 
to have their own stationary theaters 
right away that the various districts 
vied with each other in offering us per- 
fect conditions to work under. They 
preferred the theater to the cinema. 

During our early tours we heard fre- 
quent complaints from the farmers of 
hard times and the suffering of the past 
years. Later as past hardships receded 
and the harvests continued good for sev- 
eral years in succession, sour faces and 
complaints became scarce. And al- 
though I know of course that the major 
reason for this was the improved stand- 
ard of living, I also believe that the 
work of our traveling theater, like that 
of all the other hundreds of groups 
touring around, did a lot to liven the 
people up, giving them healthy cultural 
interests, and a sense of having been 
brought nearer to the life of the towns 
and the life of the whole country. 


COLLECTIVE FARM 
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chine, etc., is carried out in the knowl- 
edge that eventually, through their so- 
cial services, they will be compensated ; 
the whole will restore the parts. Also 
wartime expansion of agricultural pro- 
duction in new, scarcely-populated areas 
far from the zone of combat, a diff- 
cult process under any condition, is 
easier with such a type of organization 
as in the Soviet Union, than any- 
where else. 

When war came the well-equipped 
collective farm repair shops were at 
hand to serve the Red Army machines. 
The creches could immediately serve 
mothers, releasing them for war time 
work and could undertake the evac- 
uation of children. The tractor-trained 
men could immediately be used to han- 
dle or assist in handling mechanized 
military equipment. The communal har- 
vesting field kitchens could be put to 
military use. At the same time the 
widespread training of women tractor 
drivers released men for the front and 
the very existence of the collectives 
meant a ready network of organized 
units of civilian defense. 

Finally the fascist invaders were 
themselves forced to admit, according 
to more than one German news dis- 
patch, that they do not intend for the 
time being to do much about the sys- 
tem of collective farming in the areas 
occupied. In spite of all the blasts 
and slanders against the Soviet eco- 
nomic system even the fascists must 
now acknowledge that collective farm- 
ing is the most rational and efficient 
system of agriculture so far devised. 

But the fascists have learned this 
simple truth too late. The fruits of 
this system, the unquestioned superior- 
ity of which the fascists are forced to 
recognize, are not intended for them; 
they get only the scorched earth. Mil- 
lions of collective farmers are now on 
the march with tools of war in hand, in 
order to preserve this system and its 
fruits for themselves. They are de- 
termined not only to chase the in- 
vaders out, but now and forever to 
eradicate the cause of the invasion, the 
fascist order itself. The Soviet people 
have conquered many an obstacle in the 
recent past, have created a unique sys- 
tem of society, and will also win this 
titanic battle for the sake of their 
own future existence and that of all 
humanity. 
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Song of the Motherland 
By Lesepev-KumacH 
Paraphrased by 
SHAEMAS O’SHEEL 


My native land is a land of the free— 
Many peoples, many in one — 

And life, like the Volga flowing to the sea, 
Is broad and deep and gay in ‘the sun. 

An ample land of mountain and plain, 

Rustling forests and rippling grain, 

But oh, a land where the greatest good 

Is the love of comrades in brotherhood! 


The land I sing is a land of the young— 
We honor the old, and the tales they tell, 

But the tale of the Future’s on every tongue, 
We must build the Future and build it 

well: 

Great machines that will serve our need, 

Schools and theatres our minds to feed, 

Farms where the harvest is corn and song, 

And shining cities, many and strong! 


The people dreamt of a world made new— 
The people met in village and town, 
The people spoke, “Let the dream be 

true’ — 
Stalin listened and wrote it down. 
And this.is the law for all the land: 
The right to labor with brain and hand, 
A wage in full and a share of the best, 
Freedom and culture and play and rest! 


The land I love is a land of mirth, 

A land of laughter, a land of light, 
A land of mating, a land of birth, 

A land of courage, a land of might! 
With blow and better than blow for blow 
We'll crush the rash and ruffian foe 
Who dares to strike at the land of our 

pride, 
Our hallowed mother, our cherished bride! 
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LET US NOT HOLD BACK 
(Continued from page 22) 


upon to aid the downtrodden. Shall 
we listen to the pleas of those who are 
now making such a brave stand against 
the Nazi enslavers, or shall we turn 
a deaf ear—and remain in our dream 
world of fanciful security? These 
questions are before us now—and these 
questions must be answered. 

In closing, I will repeat a story of the 
Russian Revolution well known among 
fighters in the struggle for freedom. 

During the great struggle against 
Tsarist tyranny a poor peasant woman 
was carrying water to the Revolu- 
tionary soldiers who were manning the 
barricades. 

One fell dead at her feet. She picked 
up his gun and joined in the fight. A 
little while later she was mortally 
wounded, When she was being taken 
to the rear her friends said to. her: 
‘Why did you not come back to the 
rear where it was safe? You did not 
have to take such grave risk. Others 
were fighting to defend you.” 

In answer, this woman in her dying 
breath said: “I am glad that I too, 
stood at the barricades. . . .” 

This woman, born in abject poverty, 
uneducated, enslaved throughout her 
whole life, who had never experienced 
liberty, did not wish merely to stand 
by and let others fight for her, and 
willingly gave her life that others 
might be free. 

Should not we, who have drunk so 
deeply of the sweet wine of: freedom, 
be willing to risk something, do some- 
thing for freedom’s holy cause? 

Only a very few of us are asked 
to die. Most of us are only asked 
to give material and moral support to 
freedom’s defenders. 

Believers in liberty and freedom and 
democracy are now fighting for us in 
Europe. They are risking all—dying 
by the hundreds of thousands—that 
men yet unborn shall be free. Shall 
we hold back ? 

For God’s sake, let us not hold back. 
Let us follow the lead of our President, 
and give all possible aid to those who 
are now holding our front line. And 
if necessary let us take our places with 
the fighters for freedom. 

(The opinions and assertions ex- 
pressed above are the private ones of 
the writer and are not to be construed 
as official or reflecting the views of the 
Navy Department or the naval service 
at large.) 
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